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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ITH the publication on Friday of last week of 
\ X / the text of the Housing Bill and the Building 
Materials Bill, we have at length the 
authorized version of Mr. Wheatley’s housing scheme. 
If some doubtful points are now cleared up, others are 
made more obscure than ever. The principal Bill con- 
tains, for instance, an exceedingly important clause, 
designed to safeguard the Exchequer. In 1927, or in 
any third succeeding year, the Minister of Health and 
the Scottish Board of Health “may, if they think it 
expedient so to do, jointly make an order altering the 
amount of the contributions payable or the period for 
which the contributions are to be payable’’ in respect 
of houses which have not already been built. This 
clause is in addition to the provisions by which the State 
liability terminates if the building trade fails to pro- 
duce the houses, or if building costs become “ unreason- 
able’’; and, on the face of it, it seems to leave the 
State free to reduce the subsidy to any extent, if it 
desires to do so on financial grounds, or for any other 
reason whatsoever. If this interpretation is correct, the 
State is not committing itself very deeply after all; 
but is this interpretation correct? In Parliament last 
week, Mr. Wheatley stated that the amount cf the 
subsidy would come up for review every three years, 
but he immediately proceeded to explain that the object 
of the scheme was to let the new houses at: the rents now 
prevailing in the area for working-class houses, and that 
where this could be done with a smaller subsidy than 
£13 10s. per annum, “then any reduction down to 
£4 10s., which is the contribution of the local 
authority, will go to the benefit of the local authority.”’ 
This seemed to imply that the possibility of reducing the 
State subsidy was confined to the improbable con- 
tingency of building costs falling. so heavily that the 
new houses could be let at the rents indicated without 
any contribution at all from the local authority. 
- * * 


There is no such limitation in Clause 5 of the 
Housing Bill. This clause requires the departments 
concerned to “take into consideration the expenses 
which are likely to be incurred in the next succeeding 
three years,’ to have “due regard to the expenses 


actually incurred during the preceding three years,”’ to 
“consult ’’ the local authorities, to obtain the approval 
of the Treasury, and the sanction of a resolution of the 
House of Commons before any order varying the sub- 
sidy is made; and it also forbids any increase in the 
subsidy above the figure laid down in the Bill, But 
these are the only qualifications of the discretionary 
power of the Minister of Health and his Scottish 
counterpart to alter the subsidy “if they think it 
expedient to do so.”’ It is far from unlikely that before 
the fifteen years have run they may think it expedient 
to do so. The development of other social policies— 
education, widows’ pensions, and so forth—is likely to 
throw a steadily increasing burden on the Exchequer ; 
and a new Government may come into power, either 
committed to an undiscriminating, “Geddes ’’ policy 
of retrenchment, or desirous of spending less on housing 
in order to spend more on other things. The question 
it is vital to clear up is: Can a succeeding Government 
reduce the subsidy for such reasons without exposing 
the State to legitimate charges of bad faith? — 
* * * 

If so, it is difficult to see what substance remains in 
the guarantee to the building trade. The local authori- 
ties are to be free to decide how many houses they will 
build, and though Mr. Wheatley points out that the 
State has power under the 1919 Act to build itself if the 
local authorities fail to do so, the Bill imposes no obliga- 
tion on the State to act in this Way. The only obligation 
which the State assumes is the provision of the subsidies ; 
and, if these can be freely varied at intervals of three 
years, the fifteen years’ programme is merely a facade, 
the reality being a three years’ programme, with the 
force of inertia thrown on the side of its subsequent 
continuance. The most serious of the many objections 
to Mr. Wheatley’s scheme is thereby greatly diminished ; 
though it does not disappear altogether, since the danger 
remains, to which we have repeatedly called attention, 
that the other parties will feel that they have been 
deceived, if the State later takes advantage of the loop- 
holes which Mr. Wheatley has provided for it. Mr. 
Wheatley has tried to combine assurances to the build- 
ing trade, to the local authorities, and to the taxpayers, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with one another; and 
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nothing leads to so much trouble as inconsistent promises 
to different parties. 
* * * 

The Presidential crisis in France developed with 
dramatic swiftness from the moment when M. Herriot 
visited the Elysée and declined to form a Ministry 
under M. Millerand’s Presidency. On receiving the 
Radical leader’s refusal, and failing to find any other 
prominent representative of the Left more compliant, 
M. Millerand put in a stop-gap Ministry under a former 
Minister of Finance, M. Francois - Marsal, charged 
merely with laying plainly before the Chamber the 
constitutional issue raised by the attitude of the Left. 
From that moment every move developed with astonish- 
ing punctuality. M. Marsal was ready with his list 
of Ministers by Monday. On Tuesday he faced the 
Chamber with the Presidential declaration, a document 
in which M. Millerand, not without dignity, uttered 
a grave warning against what he described as a revolu- 
tionary step instigated deliberately by sections of French 
opinion avowedly subversive of law and order. After an 
attempted defence of the President by M. Reibel, a 
former Poincarist Minister, the Left ‘‘ declined to enter 
into relation with a Ministry which by its composition 
was a negation of the rights of Parliament, refused the 
anti-constitutional debate to which it was invited,’’ and 
adjourned discussion to the day when a Government 
constituted in accordance with the will of the country 
should be in office. If there was ever any doubt as to 
the fate of this motion it was dispelled when news came 
that the Senate, M. Millerand’s last hope, had carried 
a similar motion for the adjournment by ten votes. The 
division in the Chamber gave a majority of 115 against 
the President. 

* ¥ e 

That settled the matter. The Marsal Ministry 
immediately tendered its resignation to the President, 
who announced that he himself proposed to resign the 
next day, and requested Ministers, in accordance with 
tradition, to remain in office till their successors were 
appointed. On Wednesday, M. Alexandre Millerand 
ceased to be President of the French Republic. All 
preparations had already been made for the holding of 
the National Assembly at Versailles for the election of 
his successor, and there is every expectation that 
M. Herriot will, by Sunday, be once more invited to 
form a Ministry, and will meet the Chamber as Prime 
Minister on Monday. The whole situation is remark- 
able. M. Herriot’s own judgment would obviously have 
led him to take office under M. Millerand on condition 
he was given a free hand. This would have been per- 
haps the sounder course. The President’s public utter- 
ances in the past year have been grossly partizan, but 
the steps which his opponents have taken may do more 
than M. Millerand’s indiscretions to imperil the tradi- 
tion that the President of the Republic is above party 
politics. It is fortunate, at any rate, that the crisis 
has moved to its climax so swiftly. After less than a 
fortnight’s delay French Ministers, it may be hoped, 
will be able to press forward with the immediate task of 
consulting with the Allied Governments on the execu- 
tion of the Dawes Report. 

* * x 

Notwithstanding the welcome signs of a new spirit 
in France, the French representative in the Palatinate, 
General de Metz, is still actively engaged in maintain- 
ing the worst traditions of the Occupation. In the case 
of the Separatist, Helfrich, on whom an abortive attack 
was made by an unknown assailant, General de Metz 
has—notwithstanding his professed “ neutrality’’ as 
between ‘‘ Autonomists ’’ and loyalists—taken the high- 
handed course of imposing on the German authorities 


the obligation to pay 20,000 gold marks damages. 
Failing payment within one month, the money will be 
seized by the French themselves from the Finance Office 
at Speyer. In the case of the son of the same person, 
who is at present under arrest in unoccupied territory 
for high treason, the French General is attempting to 
intervene in even more unwarrantable fashion. He has 
informed the German authorities in the Palatinate that 
unless they secure the release, by their colleagues in 
unoccupied territory, of the prisoner in question—an 
admitted traitor to his country—not one of the 20,000 
deportees awaiting permission to return will be allowed 
to cross the frontier. In notifying the German author- 
ities of this decision the General had, further, the 
effrontery to claim that his action enjoyed the support 
of the British High Commissioner at Coblenz. The 
correctness of this assertion is now officially denied, and 
the General himself has admitted as much in a subse- 
quent communication to the Regierungspraesident at 
Speyer. That it should ever have been made is, how- 
ever, sufficient proof of the complete unsuitability of this 
officer to represent not only his own Government, but, 
as he put it to a British journalist, also King George. 
* * * 

When the House of Commons reassembles on Mon- 
day it will proceed at once to the consideration of the 
Lords’ amendments to the Prevention of Evictions Bill, 
and we shall see the first skirmish between a Labour 
Government and the Upper House. We presume that 
the Government will refuse to accept the amendments, 
for two of them would diminish considerably the effec- 
tiveness of the Bill, and the third is an absurd alien- 
baiting provision which no Government with a proper 
sense of its responsibilities could allow to reach the 
statute-book. If they are rejected the most probable 
consequence is that the House of Lords will be content 
with having demonstrated that it has still to be reckoned 
with, and will refrain from insisting on them, for the 
urgency of the Bill is generally recognized, and the Con- 
servative Party can scarcely wish to be saddled with 
the responsibility for preventing it from passing. What- 
ever its outcome, however, this episode serves as a 
useful reminder that there may be occasions on which 
the Conservatives will call out their reserves in the 
Upper House and exploit their obstructive power to 
the full. Perhaps, indeed, the House of Lords has 
still one piece of political work of the highest impor- 
tance to perform; namely, to force the Liberal and 
Labour Parties to put aside their differences in the 
presence of a common adversary still strong and still 
formidably entrenched. . 

* 


* * 


The new Factories Bill, which has just been pub- 
lished, is a useful consolidating measure, and it also 
proposes important changes. If it passed into law, the 
distinction between a factory and a workshop, based on 
the use or non-use of mechanical power, would dis- 
appear, and with it a good many mischievous anomalies. 
Among the new requirements proposed is adequate 
and suitable lighting, a notable omission in previous 
Acts. The cubic space prescribed per person employed 
would be very much increased. The Bill incorporates 
the Police, Factories, &c. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
of 1916, but it would also go considerably further in the 
direction of statutory welfare. It is proposed that in every 
factory in future (including what we now call workshops) 
there shall be facilities for washing and accommodation 
for storing out-door clothing, and that women workers 
shall be provided with seats. The Bill would put an 
end to fines and deductions of all kinds; here the 
Minority Report of the Departmental Committee on 
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Truck is followed. The most important extension is to 
engineering works, which would cover navvying. The 
Bill appears so late that its prospect of becoming law 
this year is none too good, especially as it affects so 
many interests, and is scarcely likely to be taken as 


non-controversial. 
* %* 


One outstanding lesson of the unofficial Tube strike 
needs the close attention of the leaders of the trade 
union movement. Tt is by no means the first of its 
kind, for similar local outbreaks recently occurred 
among the builders at Wembley and the shipyard 
workers at Southampton, and it is not long since a far- 
reaching unofficial strike took place at the docks. 
Clearly these movements by sections of the rank and file 
and the claims put forward by their ad hoc leaders are 
quite irreconcilable with the general principle, which 
the unions themselves took the initiative in establishing, 
that employers shall negotiate with the officials of big 
unions and shall not insist on dealing directly with their 
own workers. If the rank and file try to take these 
short cuts too often the constitutional method of nego- 
tiation will break down. We do not suppose for a 
moment that even the revolting minorities of the 
unions really desire anything of that sort to happen ; 
the real cause of the trouble is that there are grave 
flaws in the organization of the unions, with a conse- 
quent loss of contact between the official leaders and the 
rank and file. In some cases the unions are too com- 
prehensive, and include workers engaged in too many 
different occupations; in others the converse is true, 
and too many unions have their fingers in the pie of 
a single industry. Before any adequate reorganization 
could be carried out strong vested and personal interests 
would have to be overcome, but the present situation is 
intolerable. It exposes the community to a constant 
peril of expensive and unnecessary strikes, the only 
effect of which, from the workers’ point of view, is to 
reduce the bargaining power of the unions. 

* * * 

The discussion in Parliament on the correspondence 
relating to the Lausanne Treaty consisted, until the 
Prime Minister rose, of an unedifying wrangle as to 
who was responsible for misunderstanding the attitude 
of the Canadian Government. Mr. MacDonald’s speech 
was of great importance. In the first place, 
he announced that Canada had agreed to 
ratify. In the second place, he indicated that the 
Government contemplate an inquiry, in conjunction 
with the Dominions, into the means of attaining Impe- 
rial unity in foreign affairs. The real problem, as Mr. 
MacDonald said, is how to reconcile the admitted rights 
of the Dominions with the frequent absolute necessity 
for rapid decisions by the Foreign Office. We hope his 
proposals to this end will draw from Mr. Mackenzie 
King something more helpful than his latest speech. If, 
as Mr. King declares, he prefers nationhood within the 
Empire to the alternatives of complete independence 
or a merger with the United States, we may fairly 
look to him for some suggestion as to how Imperial 
unity may best be attained. Sir James Allen, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, has put forward his 
solution of the problem, which is.that the High Com- 
missioners should represent the Dominions in London 
between Imperial Conferences. 

* * * 

Not within living memory has an American party 
convention gathered with less excitement than the 
Republicans displayed in Cleveland on their opening 
day this week. Party apathy, prohibition, and tha 
presence for the first time of some 400 women delegates, 


all doubtless contributed to the character of this quad- 
rennial gathering, which in other ways also exhibits the 
immense change in political conditions since 1920. The 
outstanding facts of the convention are the dominance 
of the President and the apparent disappearance of 
the Old Gang who “ put over’? Harding four years 
ago. Mr. Coolidge insisted upon the inclusion of a 
plank committing the Republican Party to “America’s 
entry into the World Court, while ex-Senator Burton’s 
keynote speech from the chair contained a passage on 
European affairs which was in marked contrast with the 
die-hard isolationism of the Harding epoch. Mr. Cool- 
idge, of course, secures the Republican nomination ; the 
Washington scandals, equally of course, are passed 
over; but as we write there is no possibility of fore- 
seeing the action of Senator La Follette and his Western 
allies, or estimating the chances of a third-party move. 
* . * 

An outbreak of anti-American feeling, unexampled 
in fierceness, has been the popular response in Japan 
to the total exclusion clause of the new Immigration 
Act, reluctantly signed by President Coolidge. The 
affair has reached this critical stage at the worst possible 
moment, for Congress stands adjourned till December, 
and everything in America is subordinated to the Presi- 
dential campaign. The Japanese Note of protest to 
Washington is a singularly able and courteous docu- 
ment. It reviews the question as affected by the 
commercial treaties and the gentlemen’s agreement 
of 1908, and concludes that “the patient, loyal, and 
scrupulous observance by Japan for more than sixteen 
years of these self-denying regulations in the interest 
of good relations between the two countries now seems 
to have been wasted.’”” The American Government, in 
a reply that is not to be published until after con- 
sideration in Tokyo, stands firm, as it is bound to do. 
The only redeeming point in the situation appears to 
be that the gentlemen’s agreement as to the admission 
of non-labourers is still to be observed. 

* * * 

The revolt in Albania has the importance attach- 
ing to any outbreak in the Balkan danger-zone. For- 
tunately, however, there is every sign that the trouble 
will be localized and the dangers of external interven- 


tion avoided. The two States most likely to interfere 


are Italy and Jugoslavia, but mutual suspicion between 
Rome and Belgrade has been largely allayed by the 
Fiume settlement, and there is every reason to place 
reliance in the joint declaration of neutrality issued by 
the two Governments. As to the nature of the rebel- 
lion itself, it undoubtedly rests on the discontent of the 
peasant sections of the population with the Government 
of Beys, or large landowners, at Tirana. The record of 
that Government is not such that its disappearance need 
inspire regret, and it is possible that the success of the 
rebels would be for the ultimate advantage of the 
country. That, however, depends largely on the willing- 
ness of the new Government, if new Government there 
be, to take external advice in matters of finance and the 
development of Albania’s natural resources. That 
advice should, of course, be sought through the League, 
whose Council happens opportunely to be in session at 
the moment. It will be remembered that when Albania 
sought similar help some time ago the appointment of 
a very capable Englishman as adviser was blocked by 
France, and the Dutchman who was substituted has not 
had an entirely successful experience. That ought not 
to deter Albania from applying again to Geneva. Mean- 
while the real tragedy of the rebellion is that it has 
brought the urgently needed famine-relief work to a 
standstill. 
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~ THE PUNJAB CASE. 


T is hardly possible that the chronicles of Empire 

| should contain a tragedy of policy and circum- 
stance more deeply ironic than that provided by the 
great Punjab libel case, which came to an inconclusive 
end in the King’s Bench on June 5th. The facts of this 
tremendous affair are bewildering in number and 
variety, but the more significant of them can be brought 
within very small compass. During the fateful spring 
of 1919, when M. K. Gandhi put himself at the head 
of the agitation against the Government of India’s 
repressive policy as embodied in the Rowlatt Bills, the 
Punjab was profoundly disturbed. That great pro- 
vince had felt the war more seriously than any other. 
For reasons perfectly well known and understood, the 
Punjab was regarded as crucial. A tranquil Punjab 
after the war would have implied an India at peace. 
Hence the civil Government under Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and the military conduct of Brigadier-General 
Dyer came to be indissolubly linked together in the 
public mind. For the past four years the imperial 
reputation of Britain has been debated in the light 
of General Dyer’s carrying out of what he conceived 
to be his “ horrible duty’’ at Amritsar, the combined 
official repudiation of his action, and the general public 
judgment, together with the newspaper testimonial by 
means of which the believers in frightfulness as a neces- 
sary principle in the governance of subject peoples 
gave disturbing expression to their faith. Ever since the 
bitter conflicts of 1920 it has been an article of faith 
with the believers in Dyerism that the Punjab civil 


administration, which abdicated in favour of General - 


Dyer (this is a central point) before the proclamation 
of martial law in Amritsar, must somehow achieve a 
formal vindication. And this has now been achieved, by 
means of O’Dwyer v. Nair, in circumstances which will 
seem, to many people in England and India, almost 
incredibly paradoxical. 

Sir Sankaran Nair is an eminent jurist and citizen 
of Southern India. He has been a judge of the Madras 
High Court and a member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet. In 
politics he is a conservative constitutionalist; a stern 
opponent of all nationalist extremes; in particular an 
anti-Gandhist, convinced that Non-Co-operation is for 
India the road to ruin. After giving up his portfolio 
in the Government of India, Sir Sankaran Nair acted 
upon a suggestion that he should write a pamphlet 
attacking the Gandhi policy and exhibiting its perils. 
The Government of India placed iaaterials at his dis- 
posal. His little book, “Gandhi and Anarchy,’”’ was 
published in India two years ago, but not circulated in 
England. It was a thoroughgoing attack on the Gandhi 
idea and method, but it contained certain passages 
strongly condemnatory of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, as 
lieutenant-governor, accusing him of terrorism in 
recruiting and of being responsible for atrocities com- 
mitted by the civil Government before the imposition of 
martial law. These passages gave the opportunity for 
the libel suit, notwithstanding that the book was 
approved and circulated by the Indian Governments, 
several of which asked the author for permission to have 
it translated into the vernacular tongues. The case 
occupied the court for five weeks; it went to the jury 
after a remarkable charge by Mr. Justice McCardie, 
who summed up for the plaintiff without qualification ; 
and it resulted in an acceptance by counsel of 
a@ majority verdict of eleven to one in favour 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, with damages £500 
and costs. The events that serve great empires, 
or mar them, have often enough been trivial 


or perverse; but we may well wonder whether at any 
epoch a more reckless proceeding than this has been 
permitted to a public servant freed from the respon- 
sibilities of office. It must remain a mystery why a 
Conservative Secretary of State was unable to restrain 
a retired lieutenant-governor from instituting and going 
on with a suit which, whatever the result, could not 
fail to be an imperial calamity. 

Nothing, when once the hearing had begun, could 
prevent the O’Dwyer case from becoming a first-class 
political trial. If “‘terrorism’’ and “ atrocities”’ 
become matters of evidence and argument in court, 
the effects cannot be arrested. The ruler may be per- 
sonally vindicated; but what of the broadcasting of 
the authoritative accounts of the methods employed in 
the Punjab during two years of wartime rule, with and 
without the assistance of martial law? British officers 
of standing, civil and military, described the system of 
“compulsory voluntarism ’’ in recruiting, the enforced 
salaaming by Indians, the public floggings, the crawling 
order, the wholesale jailing of Indian intelligentsia, the 
extraordinary expedient of keeping students on the 
march in the heat of a Punjab April for sixteen miles 
a day. The court heard, again, the frank admissions of 
British officers as to the need of teaching the people 
a lesson they could not forget, by means of wholesale 
shooting and of bombs from the air; it heard General 
Beynon’s opinion that flogging is an appropriate penalty 
for Indians; and it heard from Colonel Frank Johnson, 
who was in military command at Lahore, a terrible 
affirmation upon the lengths to which he was prepared 
to go for the maintenance of the British Raj. The 
Punjab officers, in a word, stated a theory of the British 
imperial power from which, in the year of Amritsar, the 
British Government and Parliament emphatically dis- 
sociated themselves. 

We refrain here from discussing the conduct of the 
case by Mr. Justice McCardie, though that aspect, we 
may be sure, will be seriously canvassed in India. The 
central passage of a summing-up which will almost cer- 
tainly stand as a landmark in judicial procedure was, 
needless to say, the one in which Mr. Justice McCardie, 
speaking with full deliberation, gave it as his opinion 
that General Dyer “was wrongly punished by the 
Secretary of State for India’’—an opinion which, we 
may point out, runs counter to the considered judgment, 
not only of the India Office, but also of the Government 
of India, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Army 
Council. 

In respect of the broader aspects of this unhappy 
affair there can, we think, be only one conclusion. The 
evil has now been trebly done: by the events themselves 
in 1919, by the Dyer testimonial in 1920, and by the 
libel action. The Anglo-Indian and English die-hard 
rejoicings over the result will extend and intensify the 
evil. The dead cannot bury their dead. They have not 
been allowed to do it. We must face the fact that 
nothing now can arrest the full effects upon the Indian 
people of the Punjab Administration during a year 
that should have been a year not of terror but of heal- 
ing. We must face the fact that the obstinacy of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer completes the disaster initiated by 
General Dyer at Amritsar. We must face the fact that 
the verdict of the special jury will, in the minds of 
millions in India, tend to establish the truth of Gandhi’s 
repeated assertion that justice for India cannot be 
obtained from an alien Government or law court. Is the 
conclusion, then, that the day is lost in India; that the 
task of re-establishing the belief of the Indian people in 
the essential justice of British rule is a task beyond 
our power to fulfil? We refuse to believe it; but we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the task is made 


infinitely harder by the hearing and the result of 
O’Dwyer v. Nair. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 
SIR ALFRED MOND’S VIEW. 


Str,—I have read with much interest the article 
by Mr. J. M. Keynes, “ Does Unemployment Need a 
Drastic Remedy?’’ in your issue of May 24th, and 
Mr. R. H. Brand’s letter referring to it in your issue of 
May 31st. I am glad to find that Mr. Keynes is lend- 
ing his authority to proposals which I have been putting 
forward for the last three years, both when I was 
Chairman of the Cabinet Unemployment Committee and 
since I have been out of office. The utilization of the 
surpluses of the last two Budgets for the purpose of 
remunerative capital expenditure, both in this country 
and in our Dominions and Crown Colonies, was advo- 
cated by me in the House of Commons as well as in the 
Press. The idea of raising a 100-million Home and 
Empire Development Loan was mooted by me as far 
back as 1921. 

Mr. Keynes stresses home development. Although 
in the Mother Country there is important work to be 
done, the amount of money that could be usefully 
employed thers i: remunerative enterprises is much more 
difficult to find and not so extensive as would be the 
case either in the Dominions, India, or the Crown 
Colonies. As Mr. Keynes points out, a large amount 
of the present abnormal unemployment is in the engin- 
eering and associated heavy industries. These industries 
are not assisted by house-building, in which there is a 
shortage of labour rather than a deficiency, or by road- 
making. They would be assisted, however, by schemes 
of railway construction, harbour construction, and the 
development of Inter-Empire Trade, which would, of 
course, entail a greater volume of transport, and there- 
fore of further requirements in the way of ships, the 
shipbuilding industry being one that has specifically 
suffered from unemployment. 

Schemes of this character have obviously to be based 
on long views rather than upon immediate returns, and 
are therefore not so attractive to private enterprise as 
schemes which offer immediate results. They are, how- 
ever, eminently suited for the use of national credit, for 
a nation can afford to look farther ahead than a private 
individual. The Colonial Office, at the time when I had 
some responsibility for dealing with the unemployment 
question, had a good many schemes submitted to it 
which simply could not be proceeded with for want of 
finance, the financial strength of the various colonies 
involved not being more than sufficient to enable them 
to raise loans based on their present revenues rather than 
on future developments. There is still time for such a 
programme to be undertaken, even if the necessity for 
it has diminished and is diminishing. In fact, the 
present financial position renders it easier for the Gov- 
ernment to raise large amounts for such purposes to-day 
than was the case when the scheme was first brought 
forward. Undoubtedly, some drastic action is 
necessary and has been necessary. We have sat 
by too long, satisfied with expending something 
like £100 millions per annum in paying people 
to do nothing rather than using our national 
credit to enable men and women to find work. 
The present Government seems no more inclined than 
did its predecessors to depart from the lines already 
established. 

If the Trades Facilities Act had been handled more 
in the spirit in which it was conceived, namely, that 


it would pay the country to take some risk of loss in 
order to come to the assistance of industry and employ- 
ment at a critical moment, it would by this time have 
far exceeded the relatively small amounts of capital 
which have been advanced on practically gilt-edged 
securities. There is a wide margin between speculative 
wild-cat enterprise and schemes in which a certain finan- 
cial risk must be incurred; but the utility of the idea 
is stultified if practically no risks whatever are taken. 

Mr. Brand’s interesting letter does not really 
meet the case which I have put and which Mr. Keynes 
now supports. There are directions, as I have pointed 
out, in which Government partnership or support could 
be fruitfully employed. I agree with him, however, 
that one of the causes of the lack of confidence in finan- 
cial and industrial circles to-day is the uxcertainty felt 
as to the tendency of future legislation and the heavy 
burden of direct taxation. Measures such as the 
nationalization of mines brought forward with sym- 
pathetic Government support do not dispose those with 
surplus funds to invest them in industry in this country. 
New enterprises, however well founded, must have some 
element of risk, some chance of loss as well as of profit. 
When by taxation you take away so much of the pos- 
sible profit you obviously discourage people from taking 
all the risk of a possible loss. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Brand’s letter 
is where he deals with the problem of the weakness 
of the financial organization in this country in so far 
as it is concerned with the development of industry. 
In this respect the position has naturally become more 
acute latterly owing to the absorption of so many of the 
smaller independent banks throughout the country, 
whereby the machinery and the stimulus for guaran- 
teeing industrial banking is diminished. | German 
industry has been very largely created by a bold and 
scientific industrial banking system. Those who have 
been connected, like myself, with the creation of new 
industrial enterprises, know how much such an insti- 
tution can do to advance industry in this country. If 
the need were generally as much recognized, as Mr. 
Brand so clearly points out, it surely ought not to be 
impossible to create an institution of the kind he sug- 
gests. ' 

I sympathize with Mr. Keynes in the attacks that 
have been made upon him. I have myself. endured 
similar attacks during the past few years. He need 
not be perturbed. There are large schemes, such as 
canals, which in all countries have been recognized as 
more suitable for public than for private enterprise. 
Such schemes have been put forward from time to time, 
and have only failed through want of financial courage 
and of imagination to put them into execution. A 
scheme of a similar character is the Channel Tunnel. 
Others can be found if the desire is really there to help 
and not to criticize. Mr. Keynes’s views and mine are 
not in real conflict with those of Mr. Brand. Mr. 
Brand’s suggestion is complementary and not opposed 
to the ideas put forward. The development of new 
industries requiring great expert knowledge and entail- 
ing a certain measure of risk is essentially a work for 
private enterprise, but there are other large schemes 
which, in every country except our own, have been 
undertaken, and are undertaken, with Government 


support. 
" Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED Monn. 
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THE -SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS. 
(From a JOHANNESBURG CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE South African elections are centred on the 
personality of General Smuts. He has been in 
office fourteen years, and Prime Minister for 

five; whatever his qualities might be, he could not fail 
to make enemies in that time. As a fact, being a 
thoughtful, brave, and dictatorial person, he has made 
enthusiastic admirers and bitter enemies; there are 
some politicians now who care nothing as to what may 
happen to South Africa so that they can turn Smuts 
out. 

But apart from that, it is not well for a country to 
have the same Government for very many years; even 
if the Prime Minister is everything that could be 
desired, most of the work has to be done by other 
Ministers—one cannot expect them all to be heaven- 
sent—and a breath of fresh ideas comes to be badly 
needed after a while. The present Government’s finance, 
in particular, has been severely criticized, and not with- 
out reason, though whether any other Government would 
have kept its head better in the intoxicating times after 
the Armistice is doubtful, and foolishness then 
has to be paid for now. 

The Government is opposed by a most curious com- 
bination: the Nationalists stand for the traditional 
views of the isolated and backward farming community, 
superficially modernized a little, by force of circum- 
stances: their allies, the Labour Party, include, as all 
Labour Parties do, some very capable and _public- 
spirited leaders, and some who suffer from a “ complex ”’ 
on the subject of capitalism, which renders them insus- 
ceptible to reason. But, on the whole, the Labour 
Party stands for the precise opposite of what the farmer, 
who is, if possible, more individualist than the French 
peasant, most cares about. -It is commonly thought 
that the Nationalists and the South African Party 
(present Government) will be returned in about equal 
strength, and that Labour will hold the balance; in this 
event a Cabinet is to be formed with Hertzog at its 
head, and Col. Creswell and one or two other Labour 
leaders are to be given portfolios. The “pact ’’ is not 
afraid of counting its chickens before they are hatched, 
and has already allotted the departments in what is 
assumed to be the coming Ministry. 

If the inquirer searches political speeches to dis- 
cover what the parties aim at, he will be disappointed. 
General Hertzog created a dramatic moment by refusing 
to reveal his programme before an arranged date; but 
when it appeared, apart from a fairly definite pro- 
nouncement in favour of a State bank, it consisted 
entirely of amiable generalities; there was nothing in 
it that could not have been said equally well by Smuts, 
except perhaps the opinion that the Smuts Government 
is thoroughly incompetent, and has nearly brought the 
country to ruin. One asks, then, is the election really 
to decide between Tweedledum and Tweedledee? 

In legislation it may turn out to be so, but in 
underlying sentiment it is not. There is, first, the ques- 
tion of the imperial connection; Smuts, of course, is 
appreciated in England because his statesmanlike 
insight has caused him to become a convinced supporter 
of the British commonwealth, and even more so of the 
world commonwealth. He sees the advantage to a 
small nation, in an outlying part of the world, with 
little political experience, of membership of the most 
important political organization of the age. His sup- 
porters include most of those of British descent in South 
Africa, who take the same view by instinct, and those 
of Dutch origin who have sufficient breadth of view to 


follow him in his international aspirations. His oppo- 
nents include those to whom the narrow patriotism of 
their birth-land makes the only appeal (a strong force 
in this age) and those who set the interests of class, and 
the struggle against the economic system, higher than 
any other. 

Then, again, the Government party is, broadly 
speaking, the party of the “ haves,’ the opposition 
that of the “have-nots.’’ Most business interests are 
ranged on the side of the present Government; they 
bring with them ‘a considerable measure of moderation, 
common sense, and organizing capacity—excellent 
things. But they bring also selfishness and materialistic 
views, as “ business’’ too often does. The idealism of 
the Dutch population is mostly among the Nationalists ; 
it may be narrow, and, of course, it is by no means 
unmixed, but it is more inspiring than a genuine devo- 
tion to larger profits, with a complacent afterthought of 
“ increasing the prosperity of the country.’’ The Smuts 
Government has been accused of subservience to the 
mining houses, and other representatives of finance. 
Smuts himself is too honest and high-minded for this; 
and the popular notion of the Government being 
instructed by the Chamber of Mines as to what it is to 
do is ludicrously far from the truth. But financial 
interests do, all the same, get too much hearing, and 
there is widespread irritation, and suspicion that the 
well-being of the common folk is forgotten. 

This leads to the question of what financial policy 
would be followed by a new Government, should it 
obtain power. There is serious danger in this direction, 
for the opposition parties have, of course, made exten- 
sive promises to the electorate, and the best chance of 
keeping the essential antagonism between the new allies 
from breaking up the pact seems to be to give both of 
them money for their favourite schemes. Where is 
this to come from? Some economy in adminis- 
tration is possible, but not enough to provide for expen- 
sive novelties ; it is thought that income tax on large 
incomes will be raised, but this would probably be done 
only to allow of abatement to the smaller taxpayers. 
Mining profits may be taxed more heavily, but the 
Nationalists seem inclined to yield to the strong pre- 
judice against inheritance taxes that exists among 
farmers, and may los» revenue from that source. The 
credit of the new Government abroad would be doubt- 
ful. One resource remains: that of inflating the cur- 
rency; and the proposals for a State bank that are 
included in the programme are only too suggestive. 

Now the Nationalist Party includes men who have 
a sound knowledge of economics, and strong views 
against any flighty finance; some of them have even 
declared in favour of restoring the gold standard, with- 
out waiting for England to do so, and Creswell is known 
to hold the same views. There may be an exciting 
struggle between the supporters of sound finance and 
those who want money for popular social reforms. 

In the background is the greatest problem of South 
Africa, the relation between black and white. This is 
far too big a matter to handle in a paragraph at the 
end of an article; not only is it of fundamental impor- 
tance for the history of South Africa, but it is of great 
interest in world history. For there is no other country 
in which the racial and economic problems arising from 
the opposition of European and non-European are so 
clean-cut, or so typical. This is not a plantation 
colony, with 1 few white administrators and capitalists : 
it is not an esta.'ished white nation that has to arrange 
for an antipathetic minority, like the negroes in the 
United States. It is a country occupied simultaneously 
by a virile and self-conscious people of European descent, 
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and a much larger mass of healthy and intelligent non- 
Europeans just becoming conscious of their claims and 
prospects. South African statesmanship is quite unable 
to cope with the situation. 

The British elements in the white population are 
rather friendly to the natives, having no reason to be 
otherwise. The Dutch, on the other hand, are swayed 
by sentiments that originated in a long and bitterly 
fought series of wars, full of savage incidents; and to 
this day opinion among the uneducated Dutch regards 
the natives as only fit to be serfs. The Dutch claim to 
be the people of South Africa, though they offer a cer- 
tain degree of welcome to the British who wish really 
to settle there and make it their home; but if the 
Bantu races are to be recognized as “ people ’’ the facts 
are really these: Population of Dutch descent (as judged 
by linguistic preference) about 900,000: total population 
of the Union 7,000,000. 

RB. A. L. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 


“THE REVEREND.” 
- S = objects (spires),’’ wrote Gilbert White, 


“are very necessary ingredients in an elegant 
landscape.’’ But of the parsons below the 
spires? 

The nine parsons nearest my door are as I have 
faithfully reported.* Not without hope, twenty miles 
away, I asked a Churchwoman how it might be in her 
parts. Startling me by her vehemence, she cried, “ The 
parsons are nearly all the same; they’re impossible! ”’ 
Following Montaigne, let us soften the temerity of the 
proposition. Let us assume that nine parsons of another 
district might include an excellent man or two. But 
the average of the whole eighteen? Where would the 
countryside be if our blacksmiths did not reach a higher 
level of fitness for their calling? 

At different times I spoke with two county council 
officials. They are continually travelling about our 
shire, and are keen in their departments of the work of 
social amelioration. One said, “‘ There are 470 parsons 
in the villages of this county; I do not believe that 
more than fifty or sixty are up to their job.’’ The 
verdict of the other man was, “ Most are below any 
reasonable standard, are incapable, er don’t trouble.”’ 

Loudly to lament this state of things is as prac- 
tical as to despair because water does not flow uphill. 
“Things and actions are what they are, and the con- 
sequences of them will be what they will be: why, then, 
should we choose to be deceived?’’ It is, after all, 
episcopal advice. Use less common sense, show a lower 
sense of responsibility in choosing men for the ministry 
than the Metropolitan Police employ in looking into the 
fitness of men who are to drive taxis, and the result is 
in no doubt. Everybody knows that many parsons are 
good fellows, like many taxi-drivers. But Scotland 
Yard would be bewildered by the notion of giving a man 
leave to serve the community as a taxi-driver because 
he was a good fellow. 

The prospect of saving the Church in rural England 
by means of a sprinkling of good fellows is not hopeful. 
The blunt fact about the Church in not a few villages 
is that, to all intents and purposes, it is dead ; and that 
in a great many more villages it is dying. The reasons 
for this state of things need no searching out. They are 
that the parsons are, in the main, lacking in intelli- 
gence, character, and spiritual experience, and that very 








*“The Nine,” THs Nation, May 24th. 


little of what is read, said, and sung in the churches is 
now believed by their parishes. 

In many of our villages the Church plays a 
no more impressive part than the Buddhist temple in 
many a Japanese village. The temple serves an accus- 
tomed purpose at birth, marriage, and death, and, by 
custom, it is attended from time to time. For the rest, 
there is the personal matter of the mercy of Buddha in 
life and eternity, and with this private matter the 
personality and actions of the priest have nothing to do. 

A rural parson of gifts, who, at a diocesan con- 
ference, was troubled by the plea—of the late Dr. 
Warre, I think—for the entrance of gentlemen into the 
Church, flung at the tranquil assemblage the hard 
saying that ‘‘ what the Church needs is not gentlemen, 
but bounders like Peter and Paul! ’’ There is only one 
chance of getting them—by disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. As no political leader, with power in his 
hands, ever talks nowadays of disestablishment or 
disendowment, our present race of rural rectors and 
vicars is evidently to survive and propagate itself for 
the amazement of posterity. The country clergy have 
from most of their labourer parishioners the hat-touching 
of usage, but the secret indifference is not a little con- 
temptuous. The rural worker does not show as much 
outward respect to his grocer as he does to his parson, 
but, in his heart, he often respects his grocer for an 
honester and more straightforward man. The labourer, 
in his own person or in that of his forbears, has been 
bested by his ‘‘ betters.’”” What respect can he have for 
a clergy who have not seen him righted in this world, 
and, though paid for the work, make so little intelligent 
exertion to help him towards the next? In the fireside 
judgment of the mass of agricultural labouring families 
the average parson is witless and lazy, a self-satisfied 
drone who, by the advantage of his social position, has 
secured a soft job, to which he hangs on, although he 
knows, or ought to know, that much of what he keeps 
on saying about the gravest matters that can occupy the 
human mind is untrue. 

When one realizes that the clecgy are the only 
people in the country paid io tell the truth, how far 
most of them have fallen short of telling it, how little 
their gross dereliction of duty has come home to them, 
and how persistently many of them stand in the way of 
other people’s efforts to do part of the work they have left 
undone, it seems a marvel that service men, back from 
the searching experience of the War, did not run a few 
of the more patently offending parsons out of their 
villages—until one remembers that the churches, however 
ill-parsoned, meet a human need. The dwellers in over- 
crowded cottages, which always seem more overcrowded 
on Sundays, and are distressfully so on wet Sundays, 
have ‘‘ nowhere else to go.’’ And the church, the oldest 
and finest building in the village, has associations of 
dignity, other-worldliness, family sentiment, and 
religious feeling, which, long after its parson has abdi- 
cated his functions, bring to it struggling, aspiring men 
and women and young people, who, by reason of their 
poor education and circumstances, possess no moral or 
intellectual resource in books. 

Then a few people go to church as Ido. Although 
the parson is a nincompoop and I am a dissenter, I go to 
church because it is the only non-material activity in the 
hamlet. I go because my absence would be an excuse 
for the non-attendance of others, who are better at 
church than lying abed or dragging about the roads. I 
go because, far from the truth though the teaching given 
at the church may be, there is some gain in members of 
@ community gathering together in a building which is 
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more beautifut than their own homes, and is hallowed 
by the aspirations and memories of generations of local 
folk, and, while within the old church, confessing on their 
knees their shortcomings, and getting, from some sen- 
tence of Isaiah or the New Testament, a glimmering of 
life beyond toil for food and shelter. There is something 
to be got, too, by musically starved people, from the 
organ and the singing, although the words (‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’’) are atrocious. As for the 
incompetent incumbent, slack of body and mind, my 
neighbours have become used to him, as they have 
become used to the cold of the dark winter 
mornings and to the damp of their cottages in time 
of rain. The hour at church, away from home, the road, 
the field, and the stockyard, and the effort which is made 
to attend and to get the best out of the service are 
ordinarily a refreshment and a stimulus, sometimes an 
anodyne, and always a change. 

It is rare that a parson is actively evil. Most of 
the parsons who were poor creatures when they came to 
the wilds and have degenerated since, are, like the priests 
of many other countries, ignorant and stupid. But even 
out of stupidity there may gleam at times a ray 
of earnestness to redeem and excuse it. On this blink 
of light in darkness the charitably minded villagers stay 
their loyalty to the only Church they know. 

Happily, I have not to read the Lessons, taken so 
often from the darkest experience of mankind. (Our par- 
son would be unlikely to use the new Lectionary.) I do 
not sing the feeble and futile hymns. I have little to say 
or assent to in a service so much of which is centuries 
behind experience and knowledge. I need not listen to 
a slipshod homily, almost medieval in information and 
outlook. But, as I sit or stand or kneel through it all, 
as I hear of ‘‘ the humble poor,’’ of a conception of 
society which is not only false but dangerous, of Charles 
the Martyr, of miracles which never happened, of Saints of 
doubtful authenticity, of the need of confession, and how 
the church, with, through the parson’s own incapacity, 
only five or six weary people in it—including two from 
the vicarage and myself—is ‘‘ not empty but filled with 
angels,’’ I wonder if I am dealing quite fairly with my 
fellow-villagers who know nothing of my mental reserva- 
tions and little of the changes—I shall speak of them 
—on which I build my hepes for the future. 


H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


OTHING more deplorable has happened in connec- 
N tion with India than the O’Dwyer-Sankaran 
Nair case. If an enemy had designed to do this 

country the maximum of harm in India he could not 
have struck a shrewder blow. It will reverberate 
through India with effects that will be felt for many 
a long day. The trial and the verdict, but most of all 
the attitude of the bench throughout, will be interpreted 
as an official whitewashing of the worst blot upon our 
rule in India in living memory, and a touch of irony 
is added to the tragic circumstance by the fact that the 
central figure in the affair is not an extremist, but one 
of the most conspicuous friends of this country among 
the leaders of Indian opinion, and that the book out of 
which the case arose was an indictment, not of our rule, 
but of the evil effects of the Gandhi propaganda. On 
the specific point of the libel there is no doubt that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer was entitled to a verdict, but the 
handling of the case and its employment to revise and 





recall. 


reverse the whole judgment of this country upon the 
events that culminated in the massacre at Amritsar 
are a heavy price to pay for dissociating Sir Michael 
from certain aspects of those events. I understand that 
Sir Sankaran Nair was strongly advised not to accept 
an agreed verdict; but the case had cost him £12,000, 
he knew that there would have been a new trial, and 
he was not prepared, after his experience of Mr. Justice 
McCardie’s conduct of the case, to risk a further con- 
test in the British courts. It was a natural decision on 
his part: a deplorable decision so far as the interests 
of this country are concerned. A new action before a 
new judge could not have failed to modify the mis- 
chievous effects of the most lamentable judicial exhi- 
bition that I recall in connection with a matter of 
such gravity. The public will expect to hear from 
Lord Olivier on this important subject when Parlia- 
ment meets. 
. ” * 


The intervention of a Labour candidate at Oxford 
achieved the only result it was expected or, indeed, 
could have been intended to have. It kept the Liberal 
candidate out and put the Tory candidate in. Inci- 
dentally, it reduced the majority on which the Labour 
Government relies for its existence by two, and gave 
the supporters of the McKenna Duties occasion for 
claiming that the abolition of those duties by the Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was denounced by a con- 
stituency peculiarly interested in the motor-car industry. 
These are the only results that are visible from as 
gratuitous a piece of electioneering folly as I can 
It is said that the managers of the central 
organization of the Labour Party tried to prevent the 
escapade. It may be so. All that the public know 
in regard to the matter is that the Prime Minister wrote 
the candidate a somewhat unctuous letter of recom- 
mendation. 

7 * * 


What bearing the Presidential election in America 
will have upon the “isolation ’’ issue is still wholly 
obscure. If President Coolidge is re-elected there will 
certainly be no decisive change, for he has neither the 
outlook nor the temperament for a bold reversal of 
policy. But his re-election is at least extremely uncertain. 
He has none of the gifts of personality that make a popu- 
lar figure, and the disrepute into which the Republican 
Government has fallen in consequence of the torrent 
of disclosures in connection with the oil scandals would, 
in ordinary circumstances, assure his defeat if there were 
a sufficiently formidable Democratic candidate in the 
field. But the Democrats have no such candidate 
visible. Mr. McAdoo would have filled the part, but he 
will not get the nomination owing to the association of 
his firm with Doheny; Mr. J. W. Davis is out of the 
running because of his professional connection with the 
house of Morgan, and neither Mr. Houston of Texas 
nor Mr. Ralston of Indiana has a name to conjure with. 
It may be that there is a dark horse in the stable who 
may emerge at the Convention, as W. J. Bryan emerged 
in 1896, but I hear no whisper from any quarter of 
such a phenomenon. The latest information suggests 
that the old war-horse, Senator La Follette. may run as 
the Progressive nominee, relying mainly on his appeal 
to the farming industry. He would probably with- 
draw enough support from Mr. Coolidge to make the 
victory of the Democrat certain; but his own election 
prospects would be negligible. He himself would not 
evade the “ isolation ’’ issue, for he is profoundly inter- 
ested in the European situation, and was much moved 
by his experiences in the Ruhr. 
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Whether the election changes the official attitude of 
the United States in regard to Europe or not, there 
are abundant evidences that public opinion in that 
country has moved far from the position taken up in 
the campaign that overthrew Woodrow Wilson. The 
recent competition organized by Mr. Bok for the best 
scheme of international co-operation created an extra- 
ordinary interest throughout the country, and the fruits 
of the competition are having an important influence 
upon public thought. I see that another well-known 
American who has many friends in this country, Mr. 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, is promoting a similar 
competition on this side of the Atlantic. He is offering 
in this country prizes totalling £2,000 for the best 
schemes for restoring peace to Europe by international 
action, and similar prizes*in France and Italy. The 
arrangements for the British competition are in the 
hands of a committee of which Dr. Albert Mansbridge 
(13, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.) is the chairman. 

7 ~ * 

London must; judging from appearances, have had 
a record number of visitors during the Whitsuntide 
holiday, and in spite of the inclement weather and the 
partial dislocation of the traffic system by the strike, it 
provided them with abundant entertainment. There 
was fortunately little interruption in the communica- 
tions with the Wembley Exhibition, which on Monday 
attracted probably a larger crowd than had ever been 
assembled before within the gates of any similar show. 
The attendance generally has been quite up to the 
expectation of the promoters, and if the long-delayed 
summer arrives before the season is too far advanced the 
success of the enterprise should surpass all anticipa- 
tions. I see that there has been some discussion in 
official quarters of the proposal to reopen the Exhibition 
next summer. The idea seemed to be quite favourably 
considered, and if it is found to be practicable there 
will be much popular support for the movement. It 
is obvious that the appeal of so vast an undertaking 
cannot be exhausted in a single season. 

© - * 


In the debate last week on Mr. Noel Buxton’s 
proposal to revive the Trade Board principle in regard 
to the agricultural labourer much was said, on the one 
side, in reference to the inability of the farmer to pay 
adequate wages, and, on the other, to the necessity of 
the farming community adopting more efficient methods 
which will make the industry more profitable. There 
is no doubt, as the report of the Linlithgow Committee 
showed, that if a reasonable share of the difference 
between the producer’s price and the price paid by the 
ordinary consumer could be diverted from the middle- 
man to the pocket of the former, it would assure both 
the farmer and the labourer a decent return. The com- 
parative prosperity of the agricultural industry in 
Scotland is largely due to the establishment of the 
auction martes, which not only enable the farmer to 
sell direct, but act as credit banks by advancing stock 
for fattening purposes, so liberating the farmer from 
subjection to the dealer. By means of these 
markets the freedom of action of the farmer is secured, 
he can buy and sell at a reasonable commission, take 
advantage of a rising market, and get credit during the 
period of stock-fattening at the ordinary bank rate. 
I have been following with much interest an experiment 
in this direction which is being made at Banbury, 
where a farmers’ company has been formed to apply this 
system in the Midlands. The moving spirit has been 
Mr. A. P. McDougall, who was the Chief Live Stock 
Commissioner for Scotland during the war, and knows 


from experience the advantages of the Scottish system. 
Unfortunately, the vested interests have taken alarm, 
and the scheme is held up. The necessary bank support 
had been secured; the Corporation, which owns the 
market rights in the town, had granted a licence, and 
the farmers were preparing to take up shares, when the 
interests challenged, under the charter of Henry II. 
by which the Corporation holds the markets, 
the right of that body to make the concession. 
The question is now before the Ministry of Health, and 
if the decision is favourable to the farmers a very notable 
step will be taken in the organization of the live-stock 
trade, and incidentally in that improvement of market- 
ing conditions so essential to the interests of the con- 
sumer as well as of the farmer and the labourer. It 
is surely preposterous that rights conferred 700 years 
ago should stand in the way of the urgent necessities of 
the world to-day. 
* * * 

The weather is playing havoc with the cricket 
season, and the most fantastic results are recorded. That 
two powerful batting teams such as Middlesex and 
Yorkshire should have been dismissed on successive days 
for 41 and 33 is eloquent testimony to the condition of 
the wickets. The victory of Sussex at Lord’s on Monday 
wes a triumph for cricket played in the brightest 
and best traditions of the game, batting, bowling, and 
fielding alike being of quite unusual freshness and 
brilliancy. A. E. R. Gilligan’s sensational bowling 
feat, eight wickets for three runs apiece, was a happy 
comment on the choice of him as Captain in the first 
of the Test Matches which begins to-day. One result 
of the disastrous weather is the revival of the idea of the 
covered wicket. If the present summer were typical 
the adoption of the expedient would be unavoidable ; but 
we should legislate for the normal season, and in the 
normal season the covered wicket would be a real loss 
to the game. 


A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


Smr,—Mr. Keynes replies to his critics in an article in 
your columns, which elucidates his position and contains 
arguments of great weight. I, for one, would certainly agree 
that it would be better for us to spend £50,000,000 for new 
home developments and £10,000,000 for new developments 
abroad rather than the other way about. 

Will Mr. Keynes, on his side, agree that great diffi- 
culties face the application of Government aid to ordinary 
private competitive industry? In other words, it is difficult 
for the Government to help one shipbuilder against another 
or one steel manufacturer against another. If he does agree, 
then I suppose he would admit that Government aid must 
in general be restricted to “ public utility” undertakings 
or to trusts and monopolies. A good example of the ten- 
dencies set up in the latter direction by Government assist- 
ance is the recent prospectus of Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
where, in the first place, a combination of all existing private 
companies was carried through, and, in the second place, 
the Government had to bind itself not to assist any possible 
competitors for the next ten years. There are obvious dis- 
advantages in unduly stimulating the creation of ‘ nation- 
wide” trusts and monopolies. Would Mr. Keynes, there- 
fore, agree that in the main the sphere of Government 
assistance must be limited to ‘“‘ public utilities ’? If so, there 
is not probably a great deal of difference between his view 
and mine, though I expect I should consider it possible and 
desirable to carry out a good many projects by private enter- 
prise which he thinks impossible. If, however, great pro- 
jects technically sound and economically desirable exist, 
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which can omty be carried out by or with the aid of the 
Government, let us go forward with them. 

My opinion remains, however, that it would not be 
easy to spend £100,000,000, or even £50,000,000, a year on 
them with advantage, and that, even when we had done so, 
we should find that our chief obstacle to prosperity was our 
difficulty under existing conditions in making remunerative 
the employment of capital in private competitive industry.— 
Yours, &c., R. H. Branp. 

June 10th, 1924. 


ROUMANIA AND BESSARABIA. 

Sm,—The explosion of war material in the Arsenal at 
Bucharest has caused some discussion in the Press as to the 
effect it may have on the relations between Russia and 
Roumania, always strained since the occupation by Roumania 
of the Russian province of Bessarabia. 

In 1914 Great Britain was confronted with the violation 
of the Belgian Frontier by Germany, a frontier guaranteed 
as inviolate by both Powers many years previously. This 
guarantee was generally approved by the people of Great 
Britain. From a political, strategical point of view it was 
of importance to ensure that the coast of Belgium over 
against our shores was in possession of a friendly community 
given up to peaceful and intensive commerce, and which 
could be trusted to abjure military adventures. But no such 
considerations can prevail in the guarantee given by the 
British Government to Roumania in regard to Bessarabia. 

Bessarabia was occupied by Roumania after the Armistice 
at a time when Russia was in a state of revolution and 
disorganization. The province had been taken from Turkey 
by Russia in 1812, fifty years before the Councils of Europe 
constituted the Independent State of Roumania. Vastly 
different from Belgium, Roumania is regarded in Central and 
South-East Europe as the most Chauvinist and voracious of 
ali the countries in that area, and, to put it moderately, it 
may be doubted whether any of the peoples who have come 
under Roumanian rule as the result of the Allied victories 
are contented with the system under which they are governed. 
It is probable that not one person in ten thousand in Great 
Britain is aware that they have actually guaranteed to 
Roumania the possession of Bessarabia, and that in conse- 
quence of such guarantee we may one day be faced with a 
demand not to regard it as a “ scrap of paper.” 

The late M. Take Jonescu, whose untimely death lost to 
Europe a moderate and farseeing statesman, told the writer 
in 1919 that he, then in opposition, had protested against the 
occupation of Bessarabia on the grounds that when, as was 
inevitable, Russia, with its hundred and fifty million people, 
became once more a compact and reorganized community, she 
would turn to Roumania, and say, ‘“‘ What have you been 
doing in Bessarabia in the confusion, and when do you 
propose to leave? ”’ 

Already there are indications that confirm his foresight 
and judgment. The time is arrived when the country should 
be clearly informed of its obligations in this matter, and not 
be vaguely allowed to drift into a situation when a choice 
must be made between war and peace with Russia. It is 
absolutely necessary at least that such choice shall lie in our 
hands and that Great Britain be not stampeded in so great 
a matter against its will by the policy of so depredatory and 
backward a country as Roumania.—Yours, &c., 

?. 


“THE DISINHERITED FAMILY.” 


Sm,—Some of the criticisms in Mr. Robertson’s able 
and appreciative review of Miss Rathbone’s book, ‘“ The 
Disinherited Family,”’ are easily understood, whether one 
agrees with them or not. But I fail to understand him 
when he says: “I do not feel sure that the logical outcome 
of her doctrine is not the concentration of the motherhood 
industry in factories, and its socialization on Platonic lines.” 
To those of us who are working at this subject, it seems, on 
the contrary, that family endowment, whether brought about 
through State provision or industrial pools, far from point- 
ing to a Platonic communalizing of the family, is the logical 
outcome of the theory which most of us (including probably 
Mr. Robertson) hold, viz., that the family is a valuable 
social unit which deserves to have its privacy respected and 
its individuality fostered. What is wrong with our present 


system is that while professedly based on this view, it yet 
fails to provide for the economic well-being of the family 
by adjusting its resources to its size. 

Another point: Miss Rathbone’s contention that family 
allowances, by raising the standard of life of the poorer 
wage-earners, should operate to lower their birth-rate does 
not appear to me—as to Mr. Robertson—over-confident, and 
it is worth noting that Professor Carr Saunders, who has 
recently made thorough researches into the problem of popu- 
lation, shares this view. No doubt, the effect of family 
allowances on the birth-rate would be indirect rather than 
direct, and would probably not make itself felt for some years, 
but it would, I venture to suggest, work out in the end 
somewhat as follows: The giving of these allowances would 
lead to a higher and more stable standard of living, which 
experience has shown tends to lead to an increase in the sense 
of parental responsibility. This increase would specially 
be made manifest in those classes of the community which 
at present make no attempt to limit their families, but which 
permit child after child to be born with no regard, not only 
to what economic provision can be made for the newcomer, 
but also with no regard as to whether it can receive an 
adequate share of its mother’s attention or of house-room 
(the limitation of which is, at present, not always due to 
economic stringency), or of opportunities for suitable employ- 
ment when its period of dependency is over, &c., &c. Wher- 
ever due weight has been given to these latter considerations, 
the birth-rate has fallen, and it not likely to rise again 
on account of financial stimulus only. The giving of family 
allowances appears to me as the most direct method by which 
the higher standard of living, which takes note of non- 
economic considerations, is likely to be obtained. 

The actual experience of France, in this respect, will 
no doubt be more convincing than mere speculation. Figures 
recently published in the “ Times” relating to the birth- 
rate in twelve of the principal French towns, in all of which 
family allowances are widely prevalent, show that the birth- 
rate has not risen, but, on the contrary, has fallen since 
these allowances were given. As the French workman quoted 
in Miss Rathbone’s book remarked: “On ne passe pas un 
enfant pour 90 francs!”—Yours, &., 

: Eva M. Huspacx. 

St. Merryn, North Cornwall. 

June 10th, 1924. 


“HOUSING SNARES.” 

Sir,—In your article of May 24th it is stated that 
the local authorities ‘appear to be contributing to the 
subsidy, but in reality they are doing nothing of the kind. 
The excess of revenue which each new house will bring them 
in the shape of local rates over the additional expenditure on 
local services which its erection will entail will amount in 
urban districts to more than the £4 10s. per annum which 
they are expected to contribute.” 

This statement is so far from the truth that, as one 
who has been connected with local authorities for over forty 
years, I feel compelled to correct it. 

In this Borough the assessable value of non-parlour 
houses is £9, and as the General District Rate for the cur- 
rent year is 7s. 4d. in the £, it follows that the amount pay- 
able for rate is £3 6s. for the year. 

So far, therefore, from the revenue from each new house 
bringing in more than £4 10s. per annum over the additional 
expenditure on local services, the total amount received in 
respect of the rate is far less than £4 10s. 

I can assure you, also, that the cost of the local services 
in respect of each house amounts to considerably more than 
the rates contributed. Neither is it true, in this town at 
any rate, that “ there is no difficulty in letting at remunera- 
tive rents on the basis of the present subsidy all the 
houses that can be built.” Every house erected means 
additional rates. 

Notwithstanding this the Town Council, so great is the 
shortage of houses, are prepared to erect additional dwell- 
ings so long as they can be built at a reasonable price, but 
unfortunately, as A. G. G. points out, the cost is rapidly 
rising.—Yours, &c., 

J. Harrop Wuirs, 

Mansfield. Mayor. 


[With rates on new non-parlour houses as low as 1s. 3d. 
per week, Mansfield cannot claim to be typical of urban 
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districts. A figure of 5s. per week, or say £12 per annum, 
is far more representative of the position, at any rate in 
towns of a considerable size. In most cases, we believe, 
half of this £12 is an ample allowance for the cost of the 
additional local services that the erection of fresh houses 
entails. Our statement may have been unduly sweeping, 
but it certainly holds good of a great number of urban dis- 
tricts ; and the fact that it does not apply to Mansfield does 
not affect the main point that we were arguing, that it is 
anomalous to expect the State, which bears the main finan- 
cial burden, to commit itself, while the local authorities, 
many of which do not stand to suffer any financial loss at 
all, are to have their hands free—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Sir,—It is axiomatic that “ statistics can be made to 
prove anything,” and I might add particularly railway 
statistics in the hands of such a master as Sir William 
Acworth. Let us see how he, a railway director, who 
inferentially has such a dislike for “ poetical licence,” deals 
with the statements I made in your issue of May 24th. 

He quotes me as saying “ Railway carriage rates are 
on the average well over 60 per cent. over pre-war figures.” 
What I did say, however, was something very different, i.e., 
“Carriage rates standing as they do, when added flat rates 
and additional cartage and other charges are taken into 
acount, (are) on the average well over 60 per cent. beyond 
pre-war figures.” I further specifically included in my 
average heavy additions for towage, shipment dues, 
&e., &c. 

To disprove this he quotes the ton-mile rate to be only 
46 per cent. beyond the 1913 basis, ignoring the other heavy 
factors mentioned. .That my figure must be near the mark, 
railway users are only too well aware, for the method adopted 
to ascertain any given rate is to take the 1915 figure, add 
to it 50 per cent. plus the novel flat rate, and in the case 
of special “station to station” traffic, a heavy addition 
thereto for cartage. 

The fact that there has been a substantial reduction in 
rates since 1921 has no bearing whatsoever upon the point 
at issue. 

Sir William is equally unconvincing in his attempt to 
prove that a heavy loss to the Companies would follow reduc- 
tion to 25 per cent. over the 1913 basis, for assuming that 
the railway figures quoted are correct (and experience has 
proved in the past that these do not err against the Com- 
panies), he ignores the fact that there would at once flow 
an immense fillip to trade and consequent increase in traffic 
with its resultant reduction in the cost of living, railway 
materials, coal, &c., which would in turn be reflected in 
lower wages under the sliding scale, and substantially lower 
costs of operation generally. 

When I named the figure of £300 millions to £400 
millions as representing the initial cost of the land, I was 
quoting the generally accepted sum, but apparently this is 
an unknown quantity, and may or may not be accurate. 

It will, I am sure, be generally conceded that my estimate 
of this figure as representing such capital as “does not 
demand any additional tribute from users in the form of 
increased charges,” is conservative in view of the enormous 
outlay in making the permanent way, upon bridges, 
buildings, legal costs, &c., &c. 

Your correspondent in his letter in your issue of May 
10th furnishes excellent, unsolicited evidence that my allega- 
tions are substantially correct by his statement that road 
motor-haulage costs 6d. to 8d. per ton-mile, whereas the 
average comparative railway rate is 3d. per ton-mile, and 
yet the former is permitted to take millions of tons of traffic 
from the latter with dire consequences to the roads and 
trade alike. m 

I repeat that if the railway companies will not reduce 
their rates to the comparative pro-war figure, it is vitally 
necessary for our very existence as a great manufacturing 
nation that their ownership and management should be 
assumed nationally, and that without further loss of time. 
—yYours, &., 

T. G. Apams. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

June 4th, 1924. 


A CRITICISM OF “THE NATION.” 

Sir,—Will you allow me to give expression to some of 
the thoughts caused by the present attitude of Taz Natron? 

For years and years, indeed as long as the paper has 
borne its name, it has been my constant week-end com- 
panion. It had a delightful, cheering, helpful tone; even 
in the dark hours of the war it fortified us. There are, of 
course, still most valuable articles in it we could ill afford 
to miss. I might instance the delightful ones on “ England’s 
Green and Pleasant Land.” But there has crept in a 
—s carping tone that can but be distasteful to many 
of us. 

Take the description lately of the I.L.P. Conference at 
York—nothing is said but that the reports of its proceedings 
contain much material for the cynic. Truly a cynic, nosing 
for evil things, thinks that he finds them. It goes on to 
describe Mr. Oswald Mosley as contributing some “ choice 
rhetoric” and having a “sad experience.” The fact is that 
to those who were there it was a delightful experience of 
association with true-hearted men, touching reality, ‘‘ smack- 
ing of the field and the street,’’ knowing where the shoe 
pinches, and putting their hand at last, at long last, on 
effective remedies. Men tempered and tried in the furnace 
of realities know how to handle realities. What thirty years 
ago was only sight was now touch. It was as if the shadows 
of darkness had passed away, and all was “glad, confident 
morning.” 

As for young Mosley and his “ rhetoric,” to a veteran 
politician like myself, who remembers Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli on either side the table, and the flippancy of Palmerston, 
and the earnestness of John Bright and John Dillon, and 
the English commonplaces of Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
bitter, shallow wit of Joseph Chamberlain, to whom all, in 
the end, was only a great game lighted by personal ambition 
and personal chagrin at failure—there was a great thankful- 
ness to have lived long enough to have seen that fine young 
fellow stand up and simply and nobly declare why he had 
burnt his boats and thrown in his lot with the people’s party. 
There was no sadness, only tremendous applause. A little 
later Tue Natron began its comments on the Budget, which, 
in spite of itself, it was forced to admire, with a sneer at 
Mr. Snowden. It declares he had created the impression he 
was scarcely adequate to his task, and that the Budget 
displays ‘‘ unexpected energy and grasp.’’ To those who 
know Mr. Snowden well there was nothing unexpected in his 
performance. If Mr. Snowden has given anyone the impres- 
sion of ineffectiveness, it was that in these last months he 
was giving supreme devotion to his formidable task and did 
not allow himself to run into other channels. 

At the great, beautiful party Mr. Noel Buxton gave 
for the Prime Minister on the eve of Parliament, when all 
was so jolly and informal, everyone could speak to everyone 
without introduction, and everyone dressed as he or she 
pleased, I asked many of the late Liberal people I knew 
why they were there. The answer of Colonel Wedgwood, 
I think, was best. He said all true Liberals were now with 
Labour, and those who were not were not Liberals. Let the 
inevitable split come in the Liberal Party and the active 
ones come over to us. Lord Haldane sees further around 
and deeper into matters than any other politician one can 
name; he is so much more than only a politician; has he 
his equal in knowledge and insight? He is one of our 
leaders. I was born and bred in the Liberal Party, but my 
ancestors for generations have always been in the front of 
any movement. I have long been a Socialist, but it was 
little use to speak till at last, through the courage and 
insight of our leaders, it has all become practical politics :— 

“Tis but a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous, 
With light that shines through its transparent folds.” 
—Yours, &., 
EuizaBETH Coss. 


[It is, we suppose, inevitable that enthusiasts for the 
present Government should find a “carping tone” in the 
comments of those who do not fully share their high opinion 
of it; but we must protest that our reference to Mr. Snowden 
was intended not as a sneer but as a tribute —Ep., Tus 
Natron. ] 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILDHOOD 
By MARY MacCARTHY. 
VIII.* 


see from our windows that the Royal Standard 


ND now one pale February morning we woke to 
A Queen Victoria was 


was flying at half-mast. 
dead. It seemed unbelievable. 

My mother, looking out of a window above her 
writing-table, upon the full stretch of the Castle, wrote 
in her diary in her nineteenth-century romantic manner: 
‘‘ The winter evening is closing in with blue vapours and 
stillness ; the wooded slopes embowering and fringing the 
Castle look like blue smoke, but overhead the sky is 
clear and luminous; the towers spring proudly above the 
fog; and upon the topmost roof to-day—heartbreakingly 
—waves the banner half-mast high, for the Queen! The 
great alders on our side of the Thames hold 3 their 
bare arms in the foreground; this evening, when all 
things have one significance, they look like the arms of 
mourners held up to heaven, motionless, bereft. 

‘‘ The pathos of the end of the Victorian age is not 
to be embodied in any immediate manifestation. But 
this day of mourning at the Castle is full of still beauty.’’ 

Evelina and I are to go to Camelot for the funeral. 

‘‘ Oh, father, it is too lovely having mourning with- 
out any grief,’’ says Evelina, looking at herself in the 
drawing-room mirror in an inexpensive, but captivating, 
black coat and skirt. She felt what every woman in 
England felt. All had been delightfully occupied in 
getting themselves into histrionic and becoming black 
for three whole days. 

“It will be a very good procession, father, don’t 
you think? I mean, as history goes. About as impor- 
tant as the Field of the Cloth of Gold, don’t you think? ’’ 
says Mary stupidly, also now looking at herself in the 

lass. 
iia. Oh, Mary, how you must always analyze and 
classify everything! She’s always in ‘Little Arthur’s 
History of England,’ ’’ says Evelina. 

‘Well, everything is very like it,’? Mary says in 
self-defence. 

‘‘ Mary is very elementary,’’ says my mother 
severely. 

My father defends me. ‘‘ She likes to get things 
clear, and has a feeling for elementary history, that’s 
all.’’ 

‘You look perfectly radiant, darling children, in 
your black,’’ says my mother. 

‘* Well, we’ll compose ourselves when we get up to 
Camelot. We really ought to be off,’’ says Mary, and 
she draws on black suéde gloves with a smile of pleasure. 

Our parents on each side of the fire discuss the ques- 
tion as to who will preach to the boys the oraison 
funébre that must be given in Runnymede Chapel. 

Meanwhile, Evelina and I, over near the window, 
indulge in a rapid funeral charade as we put on our 
gloves. 

Queen Victoria had been familiar to us from earliest 
childhood, and now we were sorry thet we should never 
again, for the enlivenment of our walks in Datchet Lane 
or thereabouts, suddenly see the outrider on his dapple- 
grey, in his white buckskin breeches, shoot into sight, 
heralding the 4 of the Queen. We should never 
again draw to the side for our curtseys at the moment 
when the great landau bounced her forward for her bow 
as she drove past us behind her white horses with her 
Indian servant on the box. : 

But it is not ible that at this stage of our lives 
we should feel ‘‘ the pathos of the end of the Victorian 
age.’’ The death of a very ancient Queen provides a 
unique occasion in our life for the frivolous enjoyment 
of our coal-black mourning. 

I clutch Evelina with the claw and mien of an old 
lady entering a death-chamber. She expresses with a 
bag, a handkerchief, and black hands, the agitation of 
a funereal charwoman. We desist, and the Warden and 





* Parte I. to VII. appeared in THE NATION AND THS ATHENEUM for 
September Ist and 8th, November 3rd, and December 15th, 1923; and 
February 8th, April 19th, and May 3lst, 1924. 


Mrs. Kestell reprove us for our frivolity, though as a 
matter of fact, they have enjoyed our rapid, unseemly 
charade. We extend demon hands for a warm at the 
fire. Then we embrace our parents and depart. 

When we reach Camelot we are, of course, perfectly 
grave. We are met at the door of one of the towers of 
the Castle by the wife of an equerry, who seems 
genuinely emotional, and she mounts the tower sorrow- 
fully like a Madame Malbrook. We follow her up the 
stairs and out to the battlements, falling in with her 
sober mood. 

There are many black-clothed guests assembled 
there. The equerry’s wife is not giving a party on this 
solemn occasion, but she has remembered how many 
people of Camelot and Runnymede will like to be 
present, and she has kindly invited them to come to her 
house. We are to stay on the top of the tower for a 
while to see the Camelot contingent of English chivalry 
that is gathering for the final procession to Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. This will take place on the arrival of the 
Queen’s coffin from London ; for another great pageant- 
like ape ee is winding round the capital first, for the 
people of England. 

At first we see nothing at all from the tower. Then 
a few beetle-black, top-hatted and frock-coated, humble 
relations of the Queen hurry across the space below. 

“‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold!’’ whispers Evelina 
to me mockingly. 

Presently, down below, from the door of another 
tower comes Alexandra, whom we still call the Princess 
of Wales, gracefully shrouded in a long black veil, 
followed by the German Emperor in eagled helmet. 

Two upholsterers caught, unprepared, with a great 
roll of red carpet, bow and hesitate and fumble right in 
their way, in servile agony at not having got the thing 
down in time for royal feet. The Emperor seizes the 
roll, straightens it, kicks it with his spurred boot, and 
sets the red flannel path running down the slope of the 
— towards the Chapel for Alexandra to walk on. 

e looks romantic, alert, and handsome. The uphol- 
sterers rush ignominiously down after their carpet to 
deal with it at the other end. 

The Emperor is clearly going to see for himself that 
all is arranged as it should be in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

It grows desperately cold in the airy regions up on 
the tower. A mist hangs over the river, and all distances 
are obscured. The guests decide to withdraw from the 
battlements and go within. They file down the narrow 
staircase inside the tower. In the equerry’s drawing- 
room all thaw, expand, and glow in the warmth, and 
are regaled by a butler with hot lemonade and frivolous- 
looking bon-bons and foie gras in filigree silver, incon- 
gruously festive against the heavy mourning of the 
guests. 

Conversation is difficult. The charming wife of the 
equerry and her daughters are sad, and, as this is their 
house into which we have all trooped, none wish to be 
frivolous like the foie gras, or, on the other hand, too 
heavily funereal like their clothes. A via media of 
dignified gloom, however, is somehow found as the guests 
warm themselves and wait. The hostess and her husband 
are quite exhausted, for a state of hurry and bustle has 
reigned in Camelot such as reigns before private 
theatricals, and they still now keep going in and out of 
the room, fulfilling duties connected with the death of 
the Queen. 

Royal weddings, Jubilees, and Coronations can be 
dealt with by rehearsal and preparation: funerals must 
be impromptu. All European princes and governors, 
or their representatives, who were coming, had to be 
put up and fed with “funeral bakemeats,’’ and their 
suites put up and fed. All England had had to be 
instructed how to behave and what to wear. There 
were hardly any telephones and very few motors: every- 
thing was regulated, let us say, at landau-and-pair 
speed. Thus all was confusion in the Castle. 
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Presently one of the daughters of the house, with 
a key in her hand, leads us down by steps into a garden 
and round to the swards which slope from the Castle 
to the Long Walk. ‘The Runnymede boys are all 
assembled here for a splendid view, and we take up our 
stand among them. It grows very late. The cold is 
intense. At last the great procession turns in at the 
Long Walk and comes on towards us. 

Men have been half-frozen waiting at the station, 
and the artillery horses, that were to have drawn the 
gun-carriage bearing the coffin, have jibbed and fretted. 
The gunners, in a state of tension in the cold (though 
doing a perfectly easy thing on horses that they know), 
at last had grown so nervous themselves with the 
incessant fidgetting that they finally imparted their own 
nerves to the , decnes who then became totally 
unmanageable. 

There was nothing for it but to unharness the 
horses, and now we see that sailors, with their gaiters 
and jolly red necks and blue collars, are coming on up 
the hill, drawing the gun-carriage with the coffin placed 
upon it. We are crying and vibrating with the emotion 
set up in us by the drums, on which the heralds on 
milk-white steeds are drubbing. The rooks are all flying 
about over the Castls, flapping slow, slow, and cawing 
in a disturbed state high above the battlements. The 
splendid procession passes us close, through the Castle 
gateway; then, as it winds on its way to the Norman 
Archway, and to Henry VII.’s Chapel, it is lost from 
our view. 

Queen Victoria’s endlessly long, deliciously quiet 
reign is over. 

“We all caught chills at the Queen’s funer . . .”’ 

‘‘ No, Mary. Do not go on in this prating way. 
The last sentence before that was the best one with 
which to end the book. You have — gone beyond 
the boundary set by the title,’”’ says one half of myself 
to the other. 

“ But it is always possible to make out that child- 
hood only ends where second childishness begins; and 
then one could go on for a long while,’’ says the other 
half. 

“Do not be silly; and you know when we planned 
out the short sketch how we resolved not to go into 
deep troubles, love bereavements, marriage, childbirth, 
and, above all, the Great War. We should be out of 
our depth in a moment, and you know neither of us 
can swim.” 

“And is not a single skeleton to be brought out 
of the cupboard?” : 

“No, not one skeleton.’’ 

“ How dull! However, just as you wish.”’ 

We are one again; and now that that is so, I will 
not stay longer than just to tell how, from our windows 
down at Runnymede, soon after the death of the Queen 
we saw Camelot Castle blazing with lights at night as 
we had never seen it before. Ever since Fanny Burney 
held pins for Queen Charlotte’s toilet in one of the 
recesses of those windows, and George III. was offering 
his gentlemen-in-waiting a little barley water by way 
of refreshment after hunting, until the day Queen 
Victoria died, Camelot had had a subdued atmosphere. 

“ The chandeliers of the state apartments have been 
shrouded in great white bags too long,’’ thought 
Edward VII. when he came to the throne; and he had 
the rooms all lit up and gave some parties. 

It is on a flat note that one may end up a sketch of 
a quiet nineteenth-century childhood, and now I am 
glad the book is finished, for I do not want to become 
one of those who only live with departed shades and 
quiet memories. 

I want to live in the present. But sometimes it 
is very pleasant to unlock the casket of memories and 
rummage among the things put away in it, and then 
how I love to hear the College clock clanging out the 
hour of hot noon; to think of the secluded creek with 
its swift running water and border of willows; to think 
of sitting with my mother, with windows open to the 
summer night, hearing in the silence the gentle rustle 
of the tall poplar tree, and the romantic sounding of 
“The Last Post ’’! 


MUSIC 





THE SMETANA CENTENARY AT PRAGUE. 


O most music-lovers in England the name of 
Smetana stands for the overture to ‘‘ The 
Bartered Bride,’’ and possibly the first string. 
quartet. Very occasionally one or two of the symphonic 
poems are played at English concerts; a few English 
people may have heard the whole of Smetana’s most 
popular opera in Germany. It is not that we have a 
deficient sympathy for Bohemian music. Dvordk 
obtained popularity among us at quite an early stage of 
his career. From the moment that they appeared his 
works have been constantly performed here; even now, 
when there is a general reaction against the nineteenth 
century, Dvorak still holds his own, and holds it very 
much better than his contemporary Brahms. Indeed, 
the historian of the future will very probably say that 
Dvorak’s music left a permanent mark upon the music 
of England. It was to the folksong movement in 
Bohemia that we were mainly indebted for the stimulus 
to collect our own folksongs and utilize them artistically. 
Three such utterly different types of English composer 
as Coleridge-Taylor, Arnold Bax, and Armstrong Gibbs 
exhibit plainly the strong influence of Dvoraék in the 
formation of their styles. But although we have always 
known something about Smetana as the founder of the 
Bohemian school, the general impression of English 
people has been that Smetana was a man of much less 
creative power than his popular successor, and that his 
music is of value only in so far as it is deliberately based 
upon themes taken from his native fo.ksong. 

In Bohemia itself musicians appear to hold very 
different views as to the relative merits of their two 
great composers. One must perhaps make some little 
allowance for the inevitable distraction of judgment pro- 
duced by a centenary celebration ; but after listening to 
several of the festival performances there can be no doubt 
that Czech musicians are perfectly right in drawing a 
distinction between Dvorék, the peasant who pours out 
music because he cannot help it, and Smetana, the man 
of culture and education. Smetana has been adopted as 
a national hero not merely on account of his natural 
musical gifts, but because of his whole outlook on musio 
as an expression of national feeling. The works by which 
he has become known outside his own frontiers are not 
those which represent his loftiest ideals. 

Like so many musicians of his day, especially in 
Eastern Europe, he came under the banef1l influence of 
Liszt. The Bohemian dances for piancforte, published 
in the 5 cg have all the flashy vulgarity of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, without the technical 
ingenuity which makes Liszt’s music always effective for 
the virtuoso. The six symphonic poems which make up 
the cyole ‘‘ My Country,’”’ composed some thirty years 
later, are often marred by conventional melodramatic 
effects which sound all the emptier because they appear 
unexpectedly among ideas of real beauty and dignity. 
‘“‘ The Bartered Bride ”’ is certainly a masterpiece of its 
genre, but one can well understand that in days when 
standards of taste were set by Wagner’s operas and the 
symphonies of Brahms, Smetana counted for very little. 
His other operas rarely crossed the frontier. ‘‘ Dalibor ”’ 
used occasionally to be given in Vienna, but German 
criticism at once summed it up as a feeble imitation of 
‘* Fidelio,’’ and there criticism ended. ‘‘ Libussa ’’ was 
never intended for the ordinary stage; even in Prague 
it is only performed on ceremonial occasions. It is less 
an opera than a masque or pageant. 

Smetana drew his inspiration from local history and 
legend, but as far as a foreign listener to his music can 
judge, folksong or folk-dance plays a very small part in 
his actual musical material, apart from ‘‘ The Bartered 
Bride.’’ It is quite obvious that he owed a great deal 
to Weber, and (like Weber himself) a great deal to the 
Italians of the early nineteenth century. Jt is indeed 
his frank enjoyment of Italianate melodies in thirds after 
the manner of Bellini which links him up so easily with 
Liszt. Orthodox German music shook off the Italian 
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influence as soon as it could. Smetana was content to 
absorb the~—best of it, for he seems to have had a mind 
which could assimilate ideas from outside without being 
dominated by them. - 

The cycle arranged for the foreign visitors to the 
festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music at Prague began appropriately enough with ‘‘ The 
Bartered Bride.’’ It is an opera which one must see in 
its native country, even if one cannot understand a word 
of the language, for a Czech orchestra and a Czech ballet 
give it a character which no other interpreters can 
achieve. The next opera was ‘‘ Dalibor.”” It is o 
Bohemian story, but that is a point which matters only 
in so far as the librettist seems to have assumed that it 
would be so well known to spectators as to need no 
explanation or dramatic presentment. Certainly it is 
easy to see why few opera-houses should ever have 
attempted it. It requires changes of scene in each act; 
solos and choruses are musically developed at great 
length, regardless of what the actors may have to do 
on the stage. Dramatic points in the story pass almost 
unnoticed in the theatre; the death of the heroine in the 
last act seems to have no clear motive. And the obvious 
reason why most managers would reject the work is that 
the love interest is rigorously suppressed—even more 80 
than in ‘‘ Fidelio,’ if one can call ‘‘ Fidelio’’ a love 
story at all. But there is fine music in ‘‘ Dalibor,” and 
a careful study of unusual types of character. What is 
‘* national ’’ about the work is that its story is always 
handled not as a simple dramatic story in itself, but as 
part of an assumed national consciousness on the part of 
the audience. Characters in the drama tend to represent 
ideas rather than human beings. Perhaps in these days 
of the expressionist stage operas of this type will become 
more welcome; and it was interesting at Prague to 
observe the attitude towards the works taken up by the 
producer and decorator. In Prague, as in Germany, 


—— even of operas, work on principles. In | 


ngland the most one can ever hope for is just an occa- 
sional ‘‘ stunt.’’ There is a violent reaction in the 
theatres of Central Europe against ‘‘ Meiningerei ’’— 
the over-elaboration of detailed realism in action intro- 
duced by the Meiningen performances of Shakespeare 
some forty years ago. ‘‘ Meiningerei’’ certainly affected 
English Shakespearian productions, but English = 
probably never heard of such a thing, so that we have 
no need to react against it. The principle on which 
Smetana’s operas were produced at Prague was that 
realism was unsuited to their formal construction, and 
that action must be entirely conventional. This pro- 
duced many stage effects of singular beauty, especially 
as the scenery was formal and severe without ever being 
eccentric, and the dresses remarkably happy in colour. 
After an evening devoted to ‘‘ My Country,’’ played 
under Talich by the combined Philharmonic and Con- 
servatoire orchestras, ‘‘ Libussa ’’ came just at ite right 
moment. Talich ee the six symphonic poems 
with an extraordinary freedom of tempo, and his vast 
orchestra (there were twenty-four violins a side, twelve 
horns, six trombones, four harps, and the rest on the 
same scale) followed him with perfect unanimity. The 
six movements do not all maintain an equally high level ; 
but to understand the genius of Smetana one must hear 
them all together, and hear them under Talich. The 
were @ necessary preparation for ‘‘ Libussa,’’ which 
makes use of themes to which they give the clue. 
“* Libussa ’’ is the story of a legendary virgin Queen of 
Bohemia, who is made to take a husband and found a 
dynasty, because her subjects are not quite satisfied with 
her legal decisions. Of action there is very little. It is 
not an opera for the international stage, but it certainly 
seems to be popular in its own country, for there was a 
crowded and enthusiastic audience, the upper parts of 
the house being largely filled with young people who were 
vigorously demonstrative. ‘‘ Libussa,’’ which was admir- 
ably suited to the simple and stately methods of decora- 
tion and production employed in all the operas, made one 
realize, more than any other work of Smetana’s, what 
he stands for to the minds of his countrymen. Those 
who know Smetana only by “The Bartered Bride” 
naturally think of him as no more than a clever exploiter 








of the folksong movement. After ‘‘ Dalibor,’’ ‘‘ My 
Country,’’ and ‘‘ Libussa,’’ the t opera becomes 
a mere by-product, delightful as it is. The real Smetana 
is the Smetana of those opening pages of ‘‘ Vysehrad,”’ 
the first chapter of ‘‘ My Country.’”’ The emotions of 
that cycle range through peasant simplicity, pompous 
chivalry, and primitive savagery; but they reach their 
climax in the remote and solemn contemplation of 
nature. 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





THE DRAMA 


THE INNOCENCE OF MR. BENNETT. 


Drury Lane Theatre: “London Life.” 
By Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, 


M R. BENNETT will be, in the future, a superb 





study for the psychological biographer. Never 

in the whole history of the world can there 

have been a man in whom the elements have been so 
curiously mingled, who can be at one moment so silly, 
at another so intelligent, now so wise, now so babyish. 
Further, he can rush from one to the other mentality 
with disconcerting speed. But a few months ago he 
published ‘“‘ Riceyman Steps,’’ a book which it may be 
possible to overpraise, but which is certainly one of the 
most remarkable novels of recent years, and, one would 
swear, the work of an extremely wise and imaginative 
man; now we are face to face with “ London Life,’’ 
which one would think to be the work of a tenth-rate 
cinema producer. The terrible dangers of life in 
London, which, I am glad to think, Mr. Bennett shows 
no signs of not having surmounted, are portrayed with 
an innocence beyond that of any Bursley schoolboy. It 
is an easy way out of the difficulty to say that Mr. 
Bennett is being merely cynical and is willing to make 
a little money by producing nonsense. Quite apart 
from the fact that Mr. Bennett’s best writings have 
also been his most lucrative, this explanation seems 
hardly convincing. Naiveté, not cynicism, is the key to 
Mr. Bennett. There is still a corner of his mind which is 
under the influence of the penny dreadful. With a 
part of himself Mr. Bennett still shudders at the lures 
of London, among which he himself contrives to move 
unscathed. No doubt an ambitious young man from the 
= on arriving in London, and still more at 
estminster, has to steel himself against certain temp- 
tations. No doubt, again, society ladies have played 
a part often not altogether profitable in the lives of 
such young provincials. These are certainly suitable 
and serious subjects for serious treatment. But how 
crudely Mr. Bennett sets it down! What idiots young 
men from Bursley must be, if they cannot see through 
such a shark as Nathan! It is the false realism of the 
whole thing that is so extraordinary. The office of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is so unlike his 
office, the behaviour of the Prime Minister so unlike 
that of any conceivable Prime Minister, though the 
original is obvious; the scene on the Terrace is so like 
and yet so hideously unreal, though Mr. MacDonald is 
in every gesture imitated toa T. This part of the per- 
formance cannot be overpraised. Mr. Bennett remarks 
truly in the programme that Drury Lane is for grand, 
not for subtle, effects; certainly, but grand effects are 
not necessarily childish effects.. Even on the stage of 
Drury Lane the actors might bear some resemblance to 
human beings; indeed, in the scene at the White Horse 
Inn, Ipswich, they are nearly human, the stage being 
occupied by that section of humanity which Mr. Ben- 
nett has observed with the adult portion of his mind. 
But, Heavens! his big effects, his evening parties, and 
his teas on the Terrace! Yet Mr. Bennett, it is 
pleasant to think, goes about a good deal, and ought to 
know what’s what. Still, “London Life’’ is not 
for an instant boring; it is so old-fashioned, so naive, so 
unconvincing and preposterous, that the historical 
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senses of the spectator are continually titillated. Then 
it is very agreeable to see familiar objects in daily 
life copied on the stage with meticulous accuracy. When 
the curtain went up on the Terrace at Westminster only 
the veriest curmudgeon would not have applauded. Then 
the dance at Nathan’s house. What splendour! No 
expense spared! Still, the Jews are a musical nation, 
and I am sure Nathan would have hired ‘‘ dagoes’’ (to 
use his own phrase) who could sing in tune, especially 
as he was sufficiently up to date to know that Scarlatti 
is all the rage. Still, it is very jolly to have a stage 
large enough to hold about 150 guests, a gondola, and 
a ballet, though it is surprising that the Prime Minister 
should choose such a vantage ground to sack his col- 
leagues. The main defect of the play was that there 
was not enough action, not enough of those same big 
effects about which Mr. Bennett writes. If Drury Lane 
is not the place for subtlety, we should at least have 
had action. The House of Commons might have blown 
up, or Mr. Nathan’s party might have been massacred 
by Bolshevists. Mr. Bennett’s puppets looked unneces- 
sarily puny amid their gigantic surroundings. “ London 
Life’’ is, after all, a drama of the human soul, and 
somehow the souls fail to live up to their setting. 


Francis BrrreE.u. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


es HE exhibition of paintings and drawings by Sir 





William Orpen and Mr. Augustus John, at the 

Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, consists 
almost entirely of early works by these two artists, who 
have since become so successful. Mr. John’s earlier work 
often has a sensitiveness and charm which, later, has 
been ousted by dashing facility and superficiality: here 
there are several drawings whose characteristic is careful- 
ness rather than brilliance. The nudes, especially, show 
a fine delicacy of line. It is otherwise with Sir William 
Orpen; the drawings, especially those in coloured 
crayon, are woolly and uninteresting. He is not occu- 
pied with line, but with a certain general picturesque 
effect. The paintings, most of them portraits and 
“ character-studies,’’ have that ready grasp of external 
appearance, of superficial likeness, which has made 
him so fashionable a portrait-painter. Besides these, 
the exhibition contains portraits by Mr. Monro Mackie, 
unskilfully and lifelessly painted, and of the kind that 
can only be interesting to their subjects. There are 
also, on a much higher plane of artistic merit, some 
pleasant woodcuts by Mr. Allan McNab. 





The Phenix Society is to be congratulated on its 
revival of Congreve’s first comedy, ‘‘ The Old 
Bachelor,’’ which will enable playgoers to perceive the 
development of the author’s talent by contrasting it with 
‘‘ The Way of the World.’’ ‘‘ The Old Bachelor ’’ is 
full of good sayings, and Act IV. is a theatrical master- 
piece. But the author has an end in view quite other 
than in his latest play. ‘‘ The Way of the World ”’ is 
‘* sentimental’; ‘‘ The Old Bachelor’’ a study in 
‘‘humours.’’ Ben Jonson is his master all the way 
through. ‘‘The Old Bachelor’’ perhaps resembles 
‘* Every Man in his Humour’’ more than any other play, 
though the extremely amusing scene between Old Fondle- 
wife and his young spouse Letitia bears striking 
resemblance to a famous passage in ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served.’’? The production was rather patchy. As usual 
on such occasions, the women were better than the men, 
and the farce better than the comedy. There is always 
something lumpish and unconvincing about the young 
gallants on these occasions. They seem frightened of 
their bodies and uncertain of the meaning of the words. 


Hence they become slow and affected when they should 
be quite unself-conscious. Women seem to be less 
frightened of appearing in fancy dress, and Belinda, 
Araminta, and Mrs. Fondlewife were all good, as were 
Fondlewife, Heartwell, Wittol, and Bluffe in the farcical 
parts. But it will be a great thing when the Phenix 
Society has taught its company to be young sparks with 
conviction. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts sends me the following verse, 
adding the commentary that ‘‘ with keenest Labour sym- 
pathies I cannot help feeling very strongly that, where 
wages are the supreme subject and work sunk to be a 
necessary evil, and the least interesting thing in the 
workman’s life, quality must suffer quite as badly as 
quantity ’’ :— 

Epirapu. 
“When old Joe Endacott, the mason, died, 
His master stood with us the grave beside. 
A miracle, said he, to earth we give; 
But on his stone these magic words shall live, 
Set for the wonder of succeeding ages: 
‘ Here lies a bricklayer who earned his wages.’ ”’ 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, June 16. Elsa Murray-Aynsley, Vocal Recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
Tuesday, June 17. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
Two Pianos, at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Thursday, June 19. “Tiger-Cats,’’ matinée, at the 
Savoy. 
Fanny Davies, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at Wig- 
more Hall. 
Myra Hees and Lionel Tertis, Pianoforte and 
Viola Recital, at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Friday, June 20. Stella Murray, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, 
at Aolian Hall. 
Omicron. 





POETRY 


GORSE. 


THE gorse is now a golden vine, 
Bunches of little amber grapes, . 
Filled with the clear, the luscious wine, 
Hang out their dear and delicate shapes; 
Gorse is for kisses, and be sure : 
His light o’ love’s on mountain and moor. 


All the sweet night the Burning Bush 
Sends up its little flares i’ the dark. 
Good lack, the blackbird and the thrush, 
Linnet and finch, and even the lark, 
Will dream they sleep by candle light, 
In a strange world where is no night. 


White May and gorse that apes the sun— 
There is no night now it is May; 

The hands o’ the clock are sure put on; 
The dim, delicious night’s away, 

Since gorse runs wild o’er hill and fen, 

A Jack o’ Lanthorn and his men. 


The glow-worm now puts out his lamp; 
No more need he his vigil keep 
For folk who stray in dew and damp 
And sheep and lambkins fast asleep. 
It is the Midnight Sun that shines, 
And all the hills show golden vines. 


KatTHARINB TYNAN. 
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that the book of this publishing season to which 
I looked forward most eagerly was Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s new novel, “ A Passage to India’’ (Arnold, 
7s. 6d.). And now it has appeared and I have read it 
and Well, there are few things more exciting than 
to look forward to the publication of a new book, by a 
living writer, to read it, and to find one’s hopes realized. 
That, at least, has happened to me with “A Passage 
to India.’’ But it only adds to the difficulty of writing 
about it. It is very easy to criticize a book which you 
know to be bad or which you think to be good; your 
real difficulties begin with a book by a contemporary 
which seems to you to be very good. There is, for 
instance, that terrible question: “ How good ! ~ 
question which, in the case of Mr. Forster, it is hope- 
less to try to answer in 1,200 words. 
+ * 

There are, first, certain obvious things which must 
be said about “A Passage to India.’ It is superbly 
written. Mr. Forster seems now to have reached the 
point at which there is nothing too simple or too subtle 
for his pen; he is able to find words which exactly fit, 
which perfectly express, every thought which comes to 
him. and neither the thought nor the words are those 
which would come to anyone else in the world except 


A LITTLE while ago I wrote in these columns 





Mr. Forster. If that is not one of the essential char-_ 


acteristics of a great writer or of great writing, then I 
have no knowledge or understanding of either. Let 


me quote :— 

“ She had come to the state where the horror of the 
universe and its smallness are both visible at the same 
time—the twilight of the double vision in which so many 
elderly people are involved. If this world is not to _ 
taste, well, at all events there is Heaven, Hell, Annihi : 
tion—one or other of those large things, that huge scenic 
background of stars, fires, blue or black air. All heroic 
endeavour, and all that is known as art, assumes that 
there is such a background, just as all practical endea- 
your, when the world is to our taste, assumes that the 
world is all. But in the twilight of the double vision, 
a spiritual muddle is set up for which no high-sounding 
words can be found; we can neither act nor refrain 
from action; we can neither ignore nor respect Infinity. 
Mrs. Moore had always inclined to resignation. As soon 
as she landed in India it seemed to her good, and when 
she saw the water flowing through the mosque-tank, or 
the Ganges, or the moon, caught in the shawl of the night 
with all the other stars, it seemed a beautiful goal and 
an easy one. To be one with the universe! So dignified 
and so simple. But there was always som2 little duty to 
be performed first, some new card to be turned up from 
the diminishing pack and placed, and while she was 
pottering about, the Marabar struck its gong.”’ 


* * & 

In this book there are all the elements which made 
Mr. Forster’s previous novels of such promise. There 
is the extraordinarily subtle‘and individual humour, 
the lifelikeness of the characters, the command of dia- 
logue, the power of opening windows upon what is both 
queer and beautiful. The difference between “A Pas- 
sage to India ’’ and the former novels is that now Mr. 
Forster knows exactly how to use the elements of his 
genius. The promise of “Where Angels Fear to 
Tread ’’ was renewed, but not fulfilled, in “ Howards 
End,’”’ None of these former books “ came off,’’ and 


WORLD OF BOOKS 


ARCH BEYOND ARCH. 


there were in them disconcerting lapses into “ silli- 
ness,’’ if I dare say so—the silliness, not of a stupid, but 
of a clever man. But there is no silliness, no lapse, no 
wobbling in ‘A Passage to India’’; it marches firmly, 
triumphantly, even grimly and sadly—the adverbs can 
only be explained by reading the book—through the real 
life and politics of India, the intricacy of personal rela- 
tions, the story itself, the muddle and the mystery of 
life. 


* * * 


I have left my last paragraph for what I shall find 
most difficult to say. I ought, I know, to have said 
something about the plot, the story, the novel. They 
are extraordinarily interesting, but they are the super- 
ficies of the book. Even what I have been writing about 
in the previous paragraphs is on, or only just below, the 
surface. Nearly all great books, certainly nearly all 
great novels, have deep beneath their surface a theme 
or themes which are what give to the whole book its 
form, real meaning, greatness. Most writers are con- 
tent with a single informing idea of this sort as the 
basis of their book, but what makes Mr. Forster’s novel 
so remarkable is that he has a large number of such 
“themes,’’ which, interwoven with great imaginative 
subtlety, weave a strange and beautiful texture for the 
book itself. The old lady, Mrs. Moore, a superb char- 
acter in the book, felt that “outside the arch there 
seemed always an arch, beyond the remotest echo a 
silenee.’’ I feel the same about the book, when I look 
back on it, if one adds, perhaps, that beyond the 
remotest silence there is again an echo. There is the 
story itself with the two ladies who wanted to see 
India, the Anglo-Indian society of Chandrapore, 
and Aziz the only living Indian whom I have ever met 
in a book, and his friendship—which failed to be a 
friendship—with the Englishman Fielding. Behind 
that is an arch of politics, the politics of Anglo-India 
and the nationalist India. And beyond that is another 
arch, half mystery, half muddle, which permeates India 
and personal relations and life itself— and all the time,’’ 
as Mrs. Moore says, “this to do and that to do and 
this to do in your way and that to do in her way, and 
everything sympathy and confusion and bearing one 
another’s burdens. Why can’t this be done and that 
be done in my way and they be done and I at peace ? 
Why has anything to be done, I cannot see.”” And 
beyond that the terrible arch of “ personal relations ’’ 
—do “we exist not in ourselves, but in terms of each 
other’s minds’’?—and “the friendliness, as of dwarfs 
shaking hands.’ And beyond that the still more ter. 
rible arch of disillusionment—“ the shadow of the 
shadow of a dream.’’ So the book builds itself up, 
arch beyond arch, into something of great strength, 
beauty, and also of sadness. The themes are woven and 
interwoven into a most intricate pattern, against which, 
or in which, the men and women are shown to us patheti- 
cally, rather ridiculously, entangled. That is how the 
book presents itself to me immediately after having read 
it, and perhaps my description may be hardly intel- 
ligible to anyone who has not read it. If so, all I can 
do is to advise him to rush out to the nearest bookseller, 
buy a copy of the hook, and read it for himself. 


Leonarn Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


EGYPT OR ATLANTIS? 


‘The Problem of Atlantis. By Lewis SrENncE. (Rider. 10s. 6d.) 


A LARGE literature has sprung up around the fabled con- 
tinent of Atlantis. To many who are interested in the past 
this legendary land is fascinating beyond those of which 
we have knowledge. They would seem to prefer to derive 
all our civilization from this source rather than to be con- 
tent with what is known. They do not wait till the time 
when the resources of knowledge are exhausted, when it 
becomes necessary to postulate some unknown source of 
civilization, but they rush in on all occasions with Atlantis 
as the sole source and fount of all the arts and crafts which 
were known at the beginning of civilization. 

It would be interesting to learn the steps by which Mr. 
Spence has developed from a wholehearted supporter of that 
school which, in spite of formidable evidence to the contrary, 
persists in its assertions that the Maya civilization of 
America was developed in its entirety on the American 
continent—that school which turns elephants into macaws, 
tortoises, tapirs, toucans, into anything but the abhorred 
quadruped which stands at Copan as an everlasting witness 
to the futility of their a priori hypothesis—it would be 
interesting to know how and why Mr. Spence now turns 
round and gives the reader a great collection of parallels 
between American and Egyptian culture, a collection suffi- 
cient in itself to convince most unprejudiced folk of the 
alien origin of American civilization. But Mr. Spence, 
having taken the plunge, now proceeds to go one step further 
than ‘the upholders of that still unofficial theory that all 
culture emanated from the Egypt of the Pyramid era” 
(p. vi.), and to postulate another source of civilization lying 
behind Egypt itself. 

Mr. Spence is very modest about himself. ‘In these 
pages enthusiasm has doubtless frequently outstripped 
caution and even probability, but if errors and false hypo- 
theses are to be encountered therein, I must plead that these 
are due to a spirit of experiment and archeological enter- 
prise, and that in any case they should not be taken as 
stultifying future effort in the unravelling of a great human 
problem, with which more incisive minds will assuredly 
busy themselves in the near future”’ (231). In this spirit 
Mr. Spence proceeds to set out his case. And when we read 
his assertions we must remember that, though we may often 
consider that he has “outstripped caution and even proba- 
bility,” he has himself pointed this out. With that 
understanding we can read his book and enjoy it in the 
right spirit. What matters it if we do not like the state- 
ments that ‘“‘ The First Dynasty in Egypt is now known to 
be corval with the beginning of the Bronze Age in Crete,” 
or that “the geological as well as the archeological evi- 
dence makes it more than clear that Cré-Magnon man was 
the first of those immigrant waves which surged over 
Europe as the great continent in the Atlantic experienced 
cataclysm after cataclysm, partial submergence or volcanic 
upheaval”? These suppositions may or may not be true— 
the first certainly is not—but they are suppositions, and 
we are just to take them in the spirit in which they are 
offered. 

The story of Atlantis, as used by Mr. Spence and others 
who maintain what is essentially the same point of view, 
is derived from the writings of Plato, who ascribes the story 
to the Egyptians. The belief in a wonderful land situated 
out beyond the Straits of Gibraltar has certainly been a 
living thing in the minds of men for many centuries: many 
and many a voyager has set out to find the land of eternal 
youth, where he might spend the rest of his days surrounded 
by luxury, sure of eternal youth and of freedom from disease 
and care, and surrounded by such a bevy of beautiful women 
as would satisfy the most polygamous of males. This 
belief, as is evident from the work of Mr. Spence and of 
students of what is known as “Occultism,” is still potent 
as a driving-force, not, in this case, causing men to set out 
on dangerous travels, but urging them to make extensive 
researches to prove the objective existence of this fabled 
home of civilization. Atlantis, of course, is in the Atlantic. 
The Chinese believed in a similar wonderful land in the 
Pacific, and sent expeditions to find it: in India, likewise, 


there is the belief in a land of the blessed situated some- 
where to the North: and in other parts of the world similar 
beliefs can be found. When collected together they all 
show a family likeness, and they certainly have a historical 
background behind them. But it does not necessarily follow 
that this background is what Mr. Spence requires, namely, 
that of an ancient fount of culture situated out in the 
Atlantic. In order to discover the proximate source of the 
Atlantis story we have to go back from Plato‘in the direct 
line of historical derivation, to Egypt and Babylonia, there 
to seek its origins. And when such an inquiry is under- 
taken Mr. Spence will perhaps let us have another book 
to tell us what he has found out about the way in which the 
story of the earthly Paradise came into being. 

It is very evident that, with a hypothesis such as that 
used by Mr. Spence, much can be done, and in justice to 
Mr. Spence it must be admitted that he has made full use 
of his opportunities. Small errors in fact and inference 
he has already discounted for by insisting on the adventurous 
spirit in which the enterprise was undertaken. At the same 
time he has done a service to those who combat the hypothesis 
of the indigenous origin of American civilization, for he has 
pointed out many important cultural resemblances which 
cannot be due to spontaneous generation of culture in two 
widely separated parts of the world. But the decision 
as to whether he has proved his thesis must be left for the 
reader himself ; and I think that I can predict his verdict 
in most cases. 

The book sadly needs an index and references to 
authorities. 


W. J. Perry. 


MARK RUTHERFORD IN OLD AGE. 


Letters to Three Friends. By WittiAmM HALE WHITE 
(‘* Mark Rutherford,”) (Milford. 10s. 6d.) 
The Groombridge Diary. By Dorotuy V. WHITE. (Milford. 
12s. 6d.) 
(The two books together, £1 1s.) 


Books so intimate and personal as there concerning a writer 
so recently dead can hardly be discussed without some feel- 
ing of embarrassment and constraint. It is as if one had 
been prying into the family relations of some not particularly 
close acquaintance. This correspondence and diary must 
chiefly interest the friends of Hale White or those who are 
very enthusiastic about his work ; their appeal is personal. 
Were it not that we learn from these pages that reviewers 
are the ‘“merest hacks,’’ whose opinions are not of the 
slightest importance, and therefore may be freely offered, it 
would be more comfortable to put off this article for twenty 
years or so. Emboldened by the author’s contempt, the mere 
reviewer may attempt to hack through the volumes now. 

Hale White was an English puritan at heart. It is true 
that he early broke away from the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, but he retained the heretical spirit. His scale of 
values was almost entirely ‘‘ moral” ; the beauty he admired 
was really a moral beauty. However much he might rebel 
against “sects and creeds,” Christianity was immensely 
important to him, the Bible (which he read continually) 
something more than a collection of Hebrew literature. This 
puritanism shows itself in all kinds of queer and interesting 
ways; in a distrust of ‘“Jesuitry and all the powers of 
darkness,” in the conviction that a ‘“ Tory ” must be someone 
stupid or wicked, in an admiration for little Nell (‘my 
goddess ’’), in a curious nervous apprehension as if hell-fire 
were perpetually just round the corner, and in a still more 
curious but even more characteristic “desire to damp 
enthusiasm or joy.”” He had the puritan’s longing for cer- 
tainties and distrust of adventure and speculation; ‘‘my 
tendencies are all towards making everything secure; pro- 
perly protecting lines of communication and covering the 
retreat.’’ Carlyle, of course, was extremely important to 
him, but newer “ prophets” did not interest him much: 
“T was told the other day to read Neitsche (is this spelt 
right ?). Have you read him? I have not, but I have a kind 
of presentiment that his ‘newer cognition’ would do me no 
good.” It was perhaps this kind of ‘‘ presentiment” which 
made him feel that the opening years of this century were 
so “ barren.” 

He belonged to a generation which took itself and life 
very seriously, the generation of Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
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Tennyson. Although he found Renan an “immense help,” 
he thought the French critic was ‘’ often disagreeable, especi- 
ally about women.” Levity, even in the very young, he 
disliked: “I should never permit the slightest levity in a 
child towards mountains, stars, the Bible, or anything 
sublime, nor towards anything beautiful.’”” Not even a 
giggle at Abraham Lincoln’s beard, and no parodying of 
“Twinkle, Twinkle.” During the Boer War this earnest- 
ness became quite imposing :— 

““A more cowardly Government than this Government 
never existed, and it therefore bullies the Boers. ... Pra 
stir up everybody who has a conscience to protestation. Don’t 
let Mabel swerve. Excuse my earnestness. All art, litera- 
ture, seem to me a mockery now—mere trifling.” 

Is it mere perversity that makes one feel rather sympa- 
thetic towards Mabel and her apparent tendency to ‘‘ swerve” 
about these matters of conscience which are so much more 
important than art and literature? These remarks and a 
hundred others in the letters or recorded in the Diary 
render White a rather distant figure, distant enough to be 
a little unsympathetic, yet not remote enough to be quaint 
and a discovery. 

And yet this is only one side of Hale White; there was 
another and more attractive aspect. He often raps out an 
admirable phrase like this: “ It is not understood that there 
are certain truths which justify expression in a dialect 
different from that of the House of Commons.” His judg- 
ments on music are peculiarly attractive, especially his 
suspicions of Wagner’s “metaphysics,” his adoration for 
Mozart, and his delight in Scarlatti and Couperin. He is 
delightful, too, when he is explaining how much more he 
enjoys looking at a large cart-horse than at motor-cars filled 
with stock-jobbers’ wives. His denunciations of ‘‘ Respect- 
ability ” and of the middle-class society of Crowborough are 
just and well expressed; “the demoralization of servant- 
girls is a favourite topic with the women, the wickedness of 
preferring Eastbourne and Brighton shops to the charms of 
the Villa. 
a thing not to be denounced but to be explained.” But 
perhaps the middle-class society of Crowborough had a right 
to be explained as well? 

The “Groombridge Diary” is not quite so easy to read 
as White's own letters, but ft tells simply and without 
affectation the story of Hale White’s last years and of Mrs. 
White’s beautiful devotion and service to him. This was, of 
course, the great consolation and support of his old age; it 
is a charming and perhaps unique episode in literary history. 
The directness of Mrs. White’s narrative is delightful, with 
such remarks as: ‘‘ After dinner we talked of the Royal 
Family,” or, ‘‘He has acknowledged to me this morning his 
strong instinct for trying to bring people round to his own 
point of view.’”? Underneath all White’s nervous apprehen- 
sions and stubborn puritanism there was something inde- 
finable but attractive, something moral, no doubt, a mental 
rectitude, an absence of humbug. And there were strange 
yearnings :— 

‘If I had my life over again I would perpetually urge 
and strengthen myself to admire and lose myself in pure 
beauty. would teach myself to worship the beauty of the 
autumn, the skies, the sea. This worship needs discipline. 
. . » I would give myself up more systematically to beauty 
than to reason; make the study of beauty a business.” 

But even that only proves how essentially White was 
@ religious-minded man. 

RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


RESULTS AND RECIPES. 


One-Act Plays of To-day. Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT, 
(Harrap. 2s. 6d.) ‘ 

The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play. By PercivaL 
Witpe. (Allen & Unwin. 12s, 6d.) 


Tue collection of eleven one-act plays has a great end in 
view, “to reform and elevate the public taste,” for “the 
real dramatist will have no chance until ‘dramatic appre 
ciation’ is taught by competent and enthusiastic teachers. 
At present he must either set his standard so low that he 
despises his own work, or he must console himself with the 
very faint applause of posterity.”” Messrs. Harrap realize, 
like the French Academy when it criticized “Le Cid,’’ that 


They do not see that this general movement is - 


“ceux qui, par quelque désir de gloire, donnent leurs. 
ouvrages au public ne doivent pas trouver étrange que le 
public s’en fasse le juge.” 

Thus since it is unfair to “scold the public,” or gird at 
the lack of appreciation of the “average man” until he, 
too, has had his chance, this book contains judiciously 
selected samples, wound up by some ‘‘ Notes and Exer- 
cises ” dealing with the plays, and with irrelevant side-issues, 
such as Mrs, Gaskell’s literary output. It also contains little: 
biographical and critical notes on the writers, and we learn 
that Mr. A. A. Milne became a journalist after leaving Cam- 
bridge, and that Mr. Galsworthy’s style “is distinguished by 
a masterful ease.” All tastes are catered for: the ga-ga. 
by Mr. Milne, the vulgar by Mr. Arnold Bennett, the pi-jaw 
by Mr. Galsworthy, the saccharine by Mr. Oliphant Down, 
the Grand Guignol by Lord Dunsany in his admirable 
thriller “ A Night at an Inn.” Other tastes provided for baffle- 
apprehension, but at the end we rise into poetic drama with 
Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘“‘X = 0.” 

This may seem on the whole a poor selection of plays, 
but the editor has compiled it with a masterly and conscious. 
pedagogy. The aim is to cultivate taste, and “does it not 
seem a trifle anomalous to begin at the top? Surely the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare should be the goal rather than 
the starting-point of our study...’ We must begin at 
the bottom: the worse the first plays we read, the better 
for our ultimate taste. The French Academy never thought 
of that. 

“To judge of poets is only the faculty of poets,” and 
since Mr. Wilde has written some twenty-five one-act plays, 


we make ready for a craftsman’s clarity of expression. We 
turn to the chapter on material. ‘‘ Life,” we read, “is 
superficially illogical, superficially unjust, superficially 


tedious. The art of the playwright gathers together elements 
from which shall grow a life that shall be plausible, reason- 
able, interesting ; that shall be vivid and convincing, potent 
in its mastery of emotion.” Jonson wrote less universally : 
“So in a fable, if the action be too great, we can never 
apprehend the whole together in our imagination. Again, 
if it be too little, there arises no pleasure out of the object." 
Congreve wrote simply: “I made the plot as strong as 
I could because it was single, and I made it single because 
I would avoid confusion.” Mr. Wilde dilates upon 
‘** polyphonic harmony.” 

The question of diction and phrasing interested Dryden. 
For instance, in the preface to “ Almanzor and Almahide,” 
he wrote, “ And if you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and that images and actions may be raised 
above the life, and described in a measure without rhyme, 
that leads you insensibly from your own principles to mine: 
you are already so far onward of your way, that you have 
forsaken the imitation of ordinary converse. You are gone 
beyond it, and to continue where you are, is to lodge in 
open fields, betwixt two inns. You have lost what you call 
natural, and have not acquired the last perfection of art.’’ 
This is Mr. Wilde’s contribution to the problem: ‘‘ If litera- 
ture is synonymous with anything, then it is synonymous 
with artistic truth; never with half-truths decked out with 
gawds and tinsel. Literature is profoundly honest. If the 
substance of a play is true and worth while, it does not 
need and cannot abide the oppressive cloak which florid 
verbiage offers to cast uver it.” 

Mr. Wilde likes to illustrate his points from modern 
authors; he cares nothing for examples fetched from the 
passed world. “It is hardly necessary, I take it,” he writes, 
“to point out the dignity, the beauty, sometimes the nobility 
which ‘the broken rhythm of life’ may bring to a play. 
After the storm of the drama, the peace—and the orientation 
—of the universe. Anti-climax there will not be unless the 
curtain is deferred too far: the fourth dimension, relation- 
ship, is too potent dramatically to permit interest to relax. 
And sometimes, even in the broken rhythm of life, there 
may be the simplest, the loftiest eloquence,”’ and he quotes 
a passage from ‘‘ If Winter Comes ” to prove it. 

This book, written in repetitive prose, embedded in which 
passages from Mr. Archer, Professor Matthews, and Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch come as blessed relief, has four hundred 
pages, in thirty-seven chapters, besides the usual offices. 
Everything is discussed, from The Qualifications of the Play- 
wright to the Future of the One-Act Play, including 
Expository Device; &c.—the whole wardrobe of Sardoodle- 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Shakespeare and Spiritual Life 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

Being the Romanes Lecture delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre on 4 June, 1924. 2s. net. 
A limited edition of 200 copies on hand-made 
paper is also issued, of which each copy is signed 
by the author. 10s. 6d. net, 


Byron, 1824-1924 

A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
on 14 May, 1924, by H, W. GARROD, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 15. 6d. net. 


Letters to Three Friends 
By WILLIAM HALE WHITE. tos. 6d. net. 


and The Groombridge Diary 
By DOROTHY HALE WHITE. 1as. 6d. net. 


Two books of personal reminiscences of * Mark 
Rutherford,’ Published in uniform style. 
Together, 21s. net, 


The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin 


This delightful autobiography of a great American 
statesman is here reprinted for the first time since 
1868. With an historical sketch and appendices. 
(World’s Classic Series). 2s. net. 


Locke’s Human Understanding 


An Essay concerning Human Understanding, by 
JOHN LOCKE, abridged and edited by A. S. 
PRINGLE-PATTISON. The editor says “ The 
object of the present edition is to promote the 
independent study of the Essay by doing for the 
text what Locke had not the leisure or the patience 


to do himself.” 8s. 6d. net. 
An. Introduction to “Modern 
Philosophy 


By C, E. M. JOAD. 

This new volume in the World’s Manuals series 
contains chapters on Modern Realism, Neo- 
Idealism, Pragmatism, and the philosophies of 
Bertrand Russell and Henri Bergson. With 
portraits and a bibliography. 2s. 6d, net. 


ef History of the Tory Party, 


1640-1714 

By KEITH FEILING. 

The continuous history of the original Tory party, 
which may be said to have disappeared in 1714, 
has not yet been written. To supply an introduc- 
tion to that history, viewed as a whole, is the 
primary purpose of this book, which also breaks 
new ground of political biography, 18s, net. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan 

By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE, F.R.A.I., M.R.A\S. 
A record of personal investigation among the 
Palaungs of the Shan States.” The author has 
gathered an immense amount of information about 
the psychology, religion and social customs of a 
people as yet uninfluenced by contact with the 
West. 6s. net. 
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7/6 THE 7/6 
INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


(LEAGUE OF NAT.ONS) 
by 
E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS 


An important treatise dealing with 
the organisation, functions and achieve- 
ments of the Labour Office at Geneva. 


The author writes from personal 
knowledge and with inside information, 
His book is a record of the activities 
of one of the most important branches 
of the League of Nations and one 
which has proved its value by the prae- 
tical nature of its work. 


Introduction by Professor H. J. Laski. 


LEONARD PARSONS 


Devonshire Street, W.C. 






































NEW BOOKS 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. (1. and u. 


Timothy and Titus.) International Critical Com- 

By the Wey WALTER LOCK, D.D, Lady M. vee Hon 
. VY, a 

of Divinity, Oxford. ' Salagamanen ss 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. . 


International Critical Commentary. 14s. net. 
By the Rev. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt., Glasgow. 


INTERPRETATIONS NEW & OLD. 7s. 6d. ret. 
By the Rev. A. 8. GEDEN, D.D., Author of “ Outlines of 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible,” &c. 

A record, the result of lifelong study of the author’s intense 
conviction of the supreme moral and spiritual value for our 
own age of the writings of the Old and New Testaments as well 
as their literary worth 


THE GOD OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


6s. net 
By the Rev. Professor A. C. MCGIFFERT, D.D., Author of 
“A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age” (Inter- 
National Theological Library). 

The chief aim of this book is to show that the God of the 
early Gentile Christians was not the God of the first Jewish 
Converts or the God of the present-day Christians, but Jesus 
Christ. The author traces in detail the process by which the 
theologians of the early Church overcame the difficulty of 
dualism and established monotheism. - 


REALITY IN BIBLE READING: The Gain to 
Christian Faith from Critical Accuracy in the 
Ordinary Public or Private Reading of the English 
Bible. With more than Four Hundred Examples. 6s. net. 
By the Rev. FRANK BALLARD, D.D. 

The vast majority of readers of the Bible at home, and wor- 
shippers at Christian services, are not students. They are 
almost wholly dependent for their knowledge of what is so 
often enanaiihensly called “ The Word of God” upon what is 
read to them in public. So much greater is the need that 
every such public reading of Scripture should be made in- 
telligible and impressive. 


SONGS OF SORROW AND PRAISE: Studies 


in the Hebrew Psalter. Ts. net. 
By the Rev. DUNCAN CAMERON, B.D., Author of “A First 
Hebrew Reader.” 

The Psalter is treated throughout as the Praise Book of the 
Israelites in the Temple restored after the Exile, Its form is 
dealt with; its teaching regarding the Covenant, the Law and 
the Sanctuary; its use in the Jewish and Christian Churches. 


asian T.& T. CLARK ieivone2k 
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dom. This_is the structure over which, to use one of his 
own phrases, Mr. Wilde’s germinating idea spreads its 
tendrils. It is very full, very complicated, very bewildering 
—and is it necessary? Discussing with my friend Dorante 
such questions as that of the “liquid, plastic moment,” 
which Mr. Wilde finds important, he remarked, ‘‘ Vous étes 
de plaisantes gens. . . . Il semble, & vous oufr parler, que 
ces régles de l’art soient les plus grands mystéres du 
monde; et cependant ce ne sont que quelques observations 
aisées que le bon sens a faites sur ce qui peut dter le plaisir 
que l’on prend & ces sortes de podmes ; et le méme bon sens 
qui autrefois a fait ces observations les fait fort aisément 
tous les jours.” 

There is, indeed, much that can be expressed simply and 
usefully, but only by those who are familiar with the best 
work, and address themselves to their equals, or more 
probably to a projection of themselves. Mr. Wilde fails 
doubly. He is familiar with armies of mostly bad plays, 
and now and again betrays ignorance. It does not do to 
discuss some third-rate author's adaptation of one of 
Mérimée’s stories and ignore Mérimée’s plays. And for whom 
does he write? For whom is it necessary to explain that 
Au Téléphone means At the Telephone? For whom should 
he say “ Beethoven, whose contribution to music is perhaps 
as great as that of any other man who ever lived”? Perhaps 
for the rosebuds of Sharon (Connecticut), at which place the 
preface was written. , 
Bonamy DosREE. 


THE DIM AND THE CLEAR. 


The Voyage. By J. MipvieTon Murry. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Little Mexican, and Other Stcries. By Avpovs Huxtty. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Despire—not, as many people will wish to suppose, because 
of—its cleverness, the impression made by Mr. Murry’s new 
novel is one of slightness. There are stories slight in con- 
ception, such as “ Lady into Fox,” but executed with such 
an unerring touch, with every word and notion so subdued 
to its proper place, that the total effect is one of perfect 
fitness and sincerity. This cannot be said of “ The Voyage.” 
The central incident does not seem to have convinced even its 
author; for this reason the whole performance, with its 
odds and ends of philosophy, its unilluminating side-glances 
at the obscurities of the human mind, its at times almost 
shoddy English, has a perfunctory air. Take, for instance, 
Wickham’s temporary conversion whilst telephoning to Gal- 
braith :— 

“ Galbraith was an idealist, anyhow. But he, Wickham, 
wasn’t. What was he? And instead of the old familiar 
question bringing with it the old familiar chill at heart, he 
seemed to be throbbing with excitement and happiness. The 
burden of himself had been lifted from his shoulders, He 
was being borne away. Yes, he had been caught up again 
into life. This was what he really was, In the long time 
past he had merely been what he was not. 

“* Who’s that speaking? ’ 

*** Me. Wickham. Gerry.’ The same old words for 
how different a thing! ”’ 


Such writing simply will not do. The air is not even hot, it 
is tepid. Poor Wickham little realized that he was neither 
what he had been in the long time past, nor ‘‘ what he really 
was,” but simply a half-imagined character, a peg on which 
Mr: Murry could hang the story of the voyage that never 
happened. The story concerns a group of friends who plan 
to found a book-shop which shall be the symbol of their 
desire for ‘moral action,” for a Crusade, for “a cause— 
that was what he [Galbraith] wanted for them.’’ Over the 
plans Wickham and Anne fall in love. An absent member 
of the group returns with his new, half-Italian wife; this 
Emilia, a dark-haired, dark-héarted siren, regards the pro- 
posed shop in Long Acre as insufficiently ambitious, and 
half wins Wickham over to her view that what is needed is 
a Bond Street centre for a smart intellectual ‘“‘ movement” ; 
but this view is only a screen for her jealous determination 
to wreck the whole proposal. Her interview with Wickham 
is the chief scene of the book :— 

“She was a snake watching him, mocking him, with her 
quick, dark, shining eyes. . . . He hated her, and she knew 
it; he loved Anne, and she knew it; and she made him her 
slave. She corrupted the blood in his body so that it turned 
at the thought of her; she had poisoned him.” 


It will be seen that here is the traditional vampire; and 
there follows the traditional misunderstanding with Anne, 
which, because the novel is not Victorian, never gets cleared 
up. Although Anne has been shown to be imaginative, under- 
standing, and unconventional, Wickham found it impossible 
to tell her about his visit to and desire for Emilia. Why? 
There has been no indication that Wickham was, by birth, 
training, or principle, a liar; yet “ Anne would not listen; 
he would not explain.” “A thin thread of necessity bound 
his acts together. He was he.” One remains perfectly 
unconvinced ; and so their separation and the falling-through 
of the shop has ng importance; the book lacks essential 
reality. 

The attractive red cover of “ Little Mexican” opens on 
to an absolutely different world, where everything is clear- 
cut, where words are lucid, however subtle the thought they 
clothe, where towns, persons, events, grotesque or tragic, 
or both, are displayed, revealed, unrolled before one’s eyes 
in a manner at once leisurely and economical, agreeable and 
satiric. In “ Young Archimedes” the creative impulse has 
not worked at quite high enough pressure: it is flawed by a 
disproportionately long introduction, and by the use of 
the sentimental prefix “little” whenever the child Robin 
is mentioned ; in ‘‘ Fard” one is haunted by regret for the 
sharper taste which Katherine Mansfield would have 
extracted from the fruit ; but.in “ Hubert and Minnie” Mr. 
Huxley has shown again the extraordinary mastery of his 
medium which he proved in “Green Tunnels”; and to 
“Uncle Spencer” it would be hard to do justice without 
arousing hostile suspicion in the prospective reader. Here 
Mr. Huxley has attempted something new; the story is a 
chronicle stretching over many years, having a beginning 
and an end, but no middle, and containing a great many 
apparently irrelevant descriptions, remarks, and even inci- 
dents. And yet the total effect aimed at is there; it has 
come off; the expectant heightening of attention caused by 
the first twenty pages, which are exquisite, is maintained ; 
the reader suffers no sigh of disappointment or jerk of irri- 
tation. Uncle Spencer, more fortunate than Pirandello’s 
Six, has found his author. 


E. B. ©. Jones. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM." 


Turner’s ‘'Liber Studiorum.” By ALIrxXANDER J. FINBERG; 

(Benn. £5 5s.) 

Tus is a very complete and satisfactory book, and Mr. 
Finberg has done his work with scholarly thoroughness. 
He gives a history of the ‘“‘ Liber Studiorum,” an account of its 
origin and scope, of the circumstances attending its publica- 
tion, and includes a great deal of technical information on 
such subjects as states, paper, watermarks, the number of 
impressions printed, and of Turner’s method of working, 
which is interesting to the amateur as well as to the expert. 
The greater part of his book consists of a ‘‘ catalogue 
raisonné,” more complete than any that has yet been made 
of this collection, as new “ states ” have been discovered and 
new information has become available since the last one 
was published eighteen years ago. The book, as is to be 
expected from Messrs. Benn, is very beautifully turned out, 
both as regards printing, arrangement, indexing, &., and as 
regards the reproductions, which are excellent. The latter 
include both the published and the unpublished plates, over 
ninety in number, and of each picture tae original drawing, 
the etching, and the engraving are given. In every case, 
also, Mr. Finberg gives full information as to the date of 
publication, states, engraver’s proofs, &c. Most of the plates 
are reproduced from impressions in Mr. A. A. Allen’s collec- 
tion or in the British Museum, and the drawings from the 
Turner Bequest in the National Gallery. 

Turner began his ‘‘ Liber Studiorum” in the year 1806, 
at the age of thirty-one, when he was already a successful 
and well-known artist. Its idea was apparently suggested 
to him by his friend William Frederick Wells, a water-colour 
painter, at whose house he often stayed. Wells’s remark is 
recorded by his daughter: ‘‘For your own credit’s sake, 
Turner, you ought to give a work to the public which will 
do you justice; if after your death any work injurious to 
your fame should be executed, it then could be compared 
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“A GALLERY” by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 10/6 net 
Saturday Review: “He knows a great deal. He can 
describe vividly. He has a point of view towards life... . 
Mr. Guedalla at his best makes us laugh and think 
simultaneously. If some of his epigrams are mere plays upon 
words, others are the expression of profound thought.” 
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Mr. E, M. Forster’s New Novel 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


Reviewed by ROSE MACAULAY in The Daily News :— 

“Mr, E, M. Forster is to many people the most attractive 
and the most exquisite of contemporary novelists. ... Never 
was @ more convincing, a more pathetic, or a more amusing 
picture drawn of the Ruling Race in India. A sympathetic 
picture, too, for Mr. Forster is sympathetic to almost 
everyone. .. . 

“IT suppose it is a sad story, as most truthful stories of 
collective human relationships must be; it is an ironic tragedy, 
but also a brilliant comedy of manners and a delightful 
entertainment. Its passages of humour or beauty might, 
quoted, fill several columns.” 


By the Author of “ Beas 









Men, and Gods, ‘9 
now in its 6th English Edition. 


By Dr. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 14s. net. 
2nd Impression. 
Spectator.—‘ We are deeply impressed by his power of telling 
4 story, for every chapter is not only interesting, it is exciting. 
One of PB most exciting and vivid narratives we have 
ever rea 
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A Plea for Family Endowment. 
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By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., Medical Superintendent, State 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Broadmoor. 12s. 6d. net. 
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‘* Breathless adventures."—Dasly Mail. 
‘*True histories of adventure which literally. make 
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‘*A book which every lover of adventure would 
enjoy.”— Daily News. 
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with the one you yourself gave to the public.” It was 
therefore chiefly with the object of safeguarding his reputa- 
tion—which in the case of so popular an artist was perhaps 
a wise precaution—that Turner engaged upon what must 
have been a rather laborious task, at which he worked for 
about sixteen years, and even then left incomplete. At 
times it was evidently irksome to him, because it necessitated 
a good deal of mechanical work, and, thorough workman as 
he was, he realized that to prepare his plates for engraving, 
and to be able to supervise the process, a great deal of 
technical knowledge must be acquired. This he accordingly 
set about, and at first experienced considerable difficulties 
and annoyances in his dealings with his engravers: after a 
time, however, things went smoothly, and with practice he 
gained an easy skill and facility with his medium. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Finberg, it was this very mastery, coupled with 
the fact that he came, about 1820, to think and express 
himself in terms of colour, that led Turner to leave unfinished 
his “‘ Liber Studiorum.”’ 

The experience which Turner gained during this period 
should have been of immense value to him. For, apart from 
teaching him the technical side of etching and engraving, the 
work he had undertaken afforded him a magnificent exercise 
in design, and its very limitations imposed upon him a 
salutary restraint. Yet this seems to have had very little 
effect on most of his later work: perhaps it was that his 
essentially romantic spirit rebelled against classical 
formality, causing him to leave the “Liber Studiorum” 
unfinished and to devote all his energies to work of an 
exactly opposite nature, in which colour, not design, was the 
all-important factor. Many of the etchings in the “ Liber 
Studiorum,” however, are on a level with the best of Turner’s 
work ; they are well-balanced in design and have an exquisite 
purity of line which in the etching stage is not hidden by 
any violent chiaroscuro. Ruskin praised Turner’s landscapes 
because they represented nature more perfectly and accur- 
ately than those of any other landscape painter, but in the 
‘“‘ Liber Studiorum ” we have, at any rate, something of more 
importance than that—the product of a skilled hand and of 
a mind both sensitive and imaginative. 

Ancus Davrpson. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


La Religion. By AtrrepD Lotsy. (Paris: E. Nourry. 7 fr. 50.) 
The Enigma of Jesus. By P. L. Covcnoup. Translated 
by WINIFRED WHALE. (Watts. 3s. 6d.) 


The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1923. By FeLtrx ADLER. (Appleton. 6s.) 


M. Lorsy’s name is best known in connection with the 
Modernist movement, in which he played so leading a part. 
The Church, however, had no more need of scholars than the 
First Republic of chemists ; and, when Modernism was sup- 
pressed, or driven in, by Pius X., the Collége de France 
invited the great exegete to fill the professorial chair which 
his learning and industry still adorn, 

“La Religion’ is addressed to a larger public than 
that appealed to by the monumental commentaries on Scrip- 
ture and treatises on Comparative Religion with which the 
author’s name is now associated ; it would be difficult to find 
a more profoundly religious work. 

Mysticism, it urges, is the soul both of religion and of 
morality ; and by mysticism is meant not the exceptional 
phenomena of vision, ecstasy, and revelation ; these, though 
they are particular instances of mysticism, lie outside its 
main stream. The essence of mysticism is that it is “the 
presentiment of a spiritual Beyond given in the world and 
in man.” Its subject-matter is spiritual, not imaginary ; 
ideal, not irrational ; the rational being the current coin of 
spirit, and of the ideal element which the mystic discerns 
in the things of sense. The introductory section, in which 
its nature and fruits are described, reads like an echo of 
St. Paul’s great chapter on Charity. ‘‘ We may not condemn 
or proscribe mysticism ; it is the main factor of that ideal 
world by which all human progress is conditioned.” The 
heart of religion is here. 

The one-sidedness with which the notion of Revelation 
has been conceived has gone far to discredit it. It is a maxim 
of the schools that the received is received secundum modum 


recipientis ; religion has been given to and received by men. 
It shares, therefore, in their development ; its earlier stages 
are rudimentary—even barbarous; it is conditioned by 
civilization, place, and time. Neither Galilee nor Jerusalem 
was the cradle of the Christianity of the Churches, Catholic 
or Protestant. ‘The Greco-Roman world could not have 
been converted to the Gospel of Jésus” ; it was in a diluted 
form that this reached it: this world was led to the accep- 
tance not of the gracious idyll of Nazareth, but of the mystery 
cult of Christ. Jesus, however, gave this mystére chrétien a 
historical foundation and an ideal morality. The work of 
redemption was wrought at a given date; and in fact, not in 
legend. The Monotheism which was maintained at all costs, 
even in the teeth of a contradiction in terms, gave stability 
to the Christian creed ; while the spirit of brotherhood and 
solidarity supplied a principle of cohesion, and created the 
Church. 

‘* But, if Christianity conquered the Roman world, this 
world re-made Christianity to its own likeness. The roots 
of this religion lay deep in the past not of the Jews only 
but of the Mediterranean peoples: Christianity, as we know 
it, is a product of the Roman Empire.” 


“The Enigma of Jesus” is a disappointing book. Its 
thesis is the reassertion of the non-historical character of 
Jesus. This question, which is, of course, apart from those 
raised by Christology, opens out by-ways which are not with- 
out interest for the curious. But they are no more than 
by-ways. The writer’s conclusion has failed to commend 
itself either to critics or to historians; it belongs to that 
class of jeux d’esprit of which Whately’s “ Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon ”’ is a type. 

The distinctive interest of Professor Adler's Hibbert 
Lectures is that they are written from an American stand- 
point. The lines on which he discusses Marriage, Labour, 
and the League of Nations are, perhaps, all the more sugges- 
tive on this account. It is natural that thoughtful Americans 
should regard the Divorce Laws of their country with 
misgiving. 

‘*To admit incompatibility as a cause would be to mul- 
tiply incompatibilities ; to encourage the self-seeking man or 
woman to regard every difference ag intolerable; while to 
grant divorces a second, third, or even a fifth time, is 
scandalous.” 

English opinion will demur to the statement that 
“separation without re-marriage is the ethieal counsel of 
perfection.” But it will agree that divorce, as such, is an 
evil: the argument for tolerating it is that there are, unfor- 
tunately, circumstances under which it seems to be the lesser 
evil of two. The causes of the ills of society—domestic, 
economic, and international—are to be found in human 
nature itself, which will not cohere without mixed motives. 
They are to be combated “ in such a manner as not to violate 
the conditions of society.” To see the world as it is, not as 
it should be; to be on a level with the circumstances of our 
state; to renounce the distant and the impossible for what 
is possible and within our reach—these are the limits which 
enthusiasts should set to their aspirations after moral good. 


A. F. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Robert Morrison : a Master Builder. By MARSHALL 
BROOMHALL. (Student Christian Movement. 6s.) 

Memories and Music. By Sir DAN GopFrREY. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 


Life and Adventures in Peace and War. By Major-General 
Sir ELLIotT Woop. (Arnold. 16s.) 


Every writer should be at his best when he writes about 
himself, since that is the subject which he is most interested 
in and has had the best opportunity of studying. And that, 
no doubt, is why there has always been a better sale for 
autobiographies than for history books. But the great 
charm of biographical works lies in their variety. They 
show you life from a hundred different angles, not coldly. and 
impersonally, as the historian does, but with the intimate 
touch of the man who recounts his own doings. 

Here, for instance, are the reminiscences of a conductor 
of orchestras and a major-general, written by themselves, 
and a biographical sketch of the first Protestant missionary | 
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1. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
wea Bons answering inquiries ve general literary 
matters. 


3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
‘* Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
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Membership of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers (President, Thomas Hardy, O0.M.; Chairman of Committee, 
W. B. Maxwell) will confer upon you the following benefits :— 

(1). Free legal advice regarding Copyright, contracts, &c. Con- 
fidential guidance in the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent. 

(2). Protection. The Society, subject to the approval of the Com- 
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(3). Collection Bureau. Fees will be collected at half the agent's 
usual commission. 

(4). Free delivery of “ The Author,” the official organ of the literary 
profession—published quarterly. 
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efforts to make better collective bargains for authors. 
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OOKS.—Calvert’s Spain, nearly 2,000 illus., 2 vols., 32s.; Pollard’s 
Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Ellis, Life of Wagner, 
6 vols., 32s., 1900; Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 7s. 9d.; Bayley’s 
Archaic England, 17s.; Frank Harris, Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 42s.; 
Kennedy Jones, Fleet Street and Downing Street, 5s.; pub. 16s.; 
Hardie and Sabin, War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s.; Lord Ernest Hamilton, 
Elizabethan Ulster, 7s., pub. 16s.; Haggard’s De Stael, 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., rr. 16s.; Hartmann’s Confucius, 
£2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 
25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, 1st Edit., 1910, £2 10s.; 
Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, Ist Edit., 1908, Ws.; Joly’s 
Japanese Sword Fittings, 1912, £3 10s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 
2 vols., £5 5s.; Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 2 vols., 25s.; 
Owen Jones’s Grammer of Ornament, £3 3s.; Galton’s Inquiries 
into Human Faculty, 1883, .; Galton’s Hereditary Genius, 1869, 
£2 2s.; Kelly’s London Directory, with Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d.; 
Hobson, Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Golden Asse of Apuleius, 
illustrated by De Bosschére, numbered copy, 2is.; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s.; Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., £3; Weber's 
Tales of the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; Stevenson’s Works, “ Vailima 
edit.,” 26 vols., £38; The Equinox, 10 vols., £15; Doyley’s The European 
in India, coloured plates, 1813, £4 4s.; Thomas Gray’s Poems and Letters, 
Chiswick Press, 1863, bound by Riviere, £3 3s.; King’s Chelsea 
Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the 
Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 17s.; Costume of the Netherlands, 
30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Belloc, Bayeux Tapestry, Ist edit. 
Ws.; Le Piongeon, Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas, 1909, £5 5s.; 
Eden versus Whistler, The Baronet and the Butterfly, 1st Edit., 
£3 3s.; Masefield’s King Cole, signed copy, £3 10s.; Strang's 
Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s.; Propertius Petronius, Jo Secundus 
and Aristcenetas, trans. by Kelly, 1854, 30s.; Dance of Death, engraved 
4 Hollar, 1804, 25s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £5 5s; Battle 
Abbey Roll, by the Duchess of Cleveland, 3 vols., £3 3s. If you want 
‘a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert bookfinder extant—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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in China (including many of his private letters), written by 
the Editorial Secretary to the China Inland Mission. It 
sounds a pleasantly varied menu, but it is better to say 
frankly at the outset that it does not make such interesting 
eating as it ought. As Judge Parry has said in another 
connection, ‘‘it’s the treatment that does it.” It is not 
enough to have led an interesting life and to have met a 
number of interssting people. It is disconcerting to dis- 
cover that “ Robert Morrison,” the only one of these books 
that is not autobiographical, is the most readable of the 
three; but in fairness to Sir Dan Godfrey and Sir Elliott 
Wood it should be added that, had Dr. Morrison written 
the book himself, it would probably have ranked third 
instead of first, if we may judge from the examples given 
of his epistolary style. For this great missionary, who had 
formerly been a mechanic and a strolling player, had not a 
grain of humour in his composition. Perhaps it was this 
fortunate deficiency, in addition to a sturdy faith (a con- 
temporary said of him that his piety “had the bark on,” 
while that of other missionaries was still in the green shoot), 
that enabled him to undertake an apparently impossible 
task in the face of active hostility from the Chinese and 
from Roman Catholic missionaries, and bland indifference 
from those of his own faith. Morrison arrived at Canton on 
September 7th, 1807. He baptized his first convert on 
July 16th, 1814. The second conversion took place at Malacca 
in November, 1816. In 1833, when the number of Protestant 
missionaries in China had risen to ten, the number of con- 
verts was also ten. It is a question whether, in such cir- 
cumstances, a sense of humour would have helped Morrison 
to persevere, or would have forced him to give it up. As it 
was, he leant always upon his natural courage and his 
unwavering faith, and with these alone to help him he ended 
by laying the foundations of all subsequent mission work in 
China. It was a remarkable career, and Mr. Marshall Broom- 
hall has done it justice. 

Sir Dan Godfrey, though his book is uneven, has given 
us some very entertaining chapters. The last charge which 
can be brought against him is that of a lack of humour. He 
starts out with the amusingly frank confession that he only 
took up music as a profession at the age of sixteen, after 
much hesitation, ‘“‘ because I realized that my father’s name 
would be of value to me in the musical profession, but of 
little avail in any other.” They are, indeed, a remarkable 
family: there is Charles Godfrey, who was Bandmaster of 
the Coldsteam Guards from 1825 to 1863; Dan Godfrey, 
senior, Bandmaster of the Grenadier Guards, 1856-1896 ; 
Dan Godfrey, junior, the author of this book; and two 
further Dan Godfreys, a son and a grandson, whose 
reminiscences are yet to come. Sir Dan Godfrey, junior, is 
best in his anecdotage. There is the admirable story of the 
German visitor who came to one of his concerts in London, 
and asked in a stage whisper if that was “God Damfrey 
himself” ; and, in more decorous vein, the reply of the little 
girl who, when told that Sir Dan was a conductor, inquired 
“On what?” There are also some amusing reminiscences 
of famous musicians—of Von Bilow, who divided conductors 
into two classes, ‘‘ those who have their heads in the score 
and those who have the score in their heads”’ ; and of Joseph 
Holbrooke, who disdained collars and wore brown boots with 
evening dress. Mr. Walter Damrosch has no beard, by the 
way. But when Sir Dan Godfrey begins to talk about the 
art of conducting, and where British music stands to-day, he 
loses his touch at once. There is a dislocating jerk from 
the adagio to the andante; we lean back in our stalls and 
begin to fidget with our programmes. The same thing hap- 
pens when a painter discusses painting: he never seems 
to have anything fresh to say. 

Much the same may be said of the reminiscences of 
Major-General Sir Elliott Wood. He has had an honourable 
and an adventurous career, embracing the Egyptian cam- 
paigns of the ’eighties and the Boer War; and he has per- 
formed some wonderful feats in canoeing, including a trip 
of 780 miles down the River Danube, accompanied by two of 
his brothers, their united ages being 150 years. Of course, 
the battle stories should be the most exciting part of this 
book, but they are not: the canoeing wins easily, and we 
wish there had been more of it. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Early Ceramic Wares of China. By A L. HETHERINGTON. 

Popular and Abridged Edition. (Benn, 12s. 6d.) 

When this book was first published, two years ago, at 
the price of three guineas, it met with a well-deserved suc- 
cess and was soon out of print. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on producing this cheaper edition: the text 
has been severely cut by the elimination of the more 
technical matter, but scarcely damaged so far as general 
interest is concerned ; and though the hundred illustrations 
of the original edition have been reduced to thirty, never- 
theless these thirty represent the main types of early 
Chinese pottery. Collecting Chinese pottery is often thought 
of as a peculiar hobby of the rich, but this is not altogether 
true; many of the earlier wares dealt with in this volume 
are well within the means of—let us say—a civil servant's 
purse ; and by virtue of their formality and modesty they 
come nearer to the modern idea of the beautiful than the 
gaudier products of the seventeenth and eightecnth cen- 
turies. Mr. Hetherington’s manual may be recommended 
without hesitation to the aspirant; the accomplished col- 
lector, already familiar with the first edition, will find that 
the author has not been asleep in the interval. 

* * * 

Henry Vaughan, Silurist. (Nonesuch Press. 15s.) 

Mr. Meynell, who edits this volume, explains that it is 
intended to be a compendium of Vaughan’s writings. As 
such, it is welcome, for Vaughan is a poet who has not been 
too often republished. Mr. Meynell acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Mr. Martin’s “ definitive ’’ edition of 1914. He 
has made his selection judiciously. He begins with two 
autobiographical letters. Then follow nine pieces from the 
early “ Poems ’’ and “ Olor Iscanus,’’ and “ Man in Dark- 
ness ’’’ from “ The Mount of Olives.”’ The main body of 
the book is naturally occupied with selections from “ Silex 
Scintillans,”’ and the editor claims with some reason that 
he has excluded no poem of the first or even the second 
order. Lastly there are eight poems from “ Thalia Redi- 
viva.’’ The edition, which is admirably printed and pro- 


duced, is limited to 850 numbered copies. 
* * * 


Vauban : Builder of Fortresses. By Danie. HALfvy. Trans- 
lated with Notes by Major C. J. C, STREET, O.B.E., M.C. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 6s.) 


Of the great men who made the reign of Louis XIV. 
illustrious, few were abler than Vauban, none gave more 
devoted service to France. He was a master of the art of 
fortification ; he was still greater and far more original as 
a master of siegecraft, and to this side of his genius M. 
Halévy does, perhaps, insufficient justice. His book, how- 
ever, is not a military treatise, but a biography, and a very 
fascinating biography, of a man worthy to be remembered 
for himself as well as for his works. Loyal as he was to 
the King, the France he loved meant to Vauban something 
more than the Court, and he cared as much for the pros- 
perity of her people, even the humblest, as for her military 
greatness. He showed a sympathy, rare in the commanders 
of his day, for the private soldier; he strove hard for the 
removal of the burdens that weighed down the peasant, 
artizan, and tradesman. 

4 
The Loeb Classical Library. Ovid: Tristia and Ex Ponto, 

With Translation by A. L. WHEELER.—Velleius Pater- 

culus: Res Gestz Divi A’ ti. With Translation by 

F. W. SuipLtey.—Plautus. Vol. II. With Translation 

by PauLt Nixon.—Livy. Vol. III. With Translation by 

B. O. Foster.—Lyra Greca. Vol. IJ. With Translation 

by J. M. EpMonvs.—Herodotus. Vol. IV. With Trans- 

lation by A. D. GopLkY. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d. zach vol.) 


These six volumes are the latest additions to the Loeb 
Classical Library, which must rank among the most valuable 
and remarkable of “ series.’’ They are all up to the high 
level of editing and translating set by the previous volumes. 
The Ovid contains the two poems which were the fruit of 
the poet’s exile. Mr. Shipley has included in a single volume 
the “ History of Rome” of Velleius Paterculus and the 
“Res Gestes Divi Augusti’’ of the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num. Velleius Paterculus is little read because of his terri- 
fying style, but he is, as Macaulay said, “ a remarkably good 
epitomist.’’ The third volume of Plautus contains four 
plays: the “ Mercator,’’ “ Miles Gloriosus,’’ “ Mostellaria,”’ 
and “ Persa.’’ Mr. Foster gives us Books V., VI., and VII. 
of Livy, and Mr. Godley the last two books of Herodotus. 
Mr. Edmonds’s “ Lyra Greca ’’ is particularly welcome, for 
it contains all the Greek Lyric poets from Eumelus to Timo- 
theus, excepting Pindar. The most important poets included 
in his second volume are Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, and 
Simonides: the third volume, which is still to come, will 
complete the collection. 








